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ONE AND TWENTY. 



CHAPTER I. 



"DOWN AGAIN." 



I BEGIN this story from my first start in 
life. I began life in earnest at an early age — 
at an age when other boys, free from the 
iron hand of necessity, are at their mother's 
apron strings or grinding lessons in the public 
schools. 

The only son of a poor tradesman, strug- 
gling hard for a living down a back street in 
Bethnal Green — ^Bethnal' Green, a world of 
struggling men and women in itself — I was 
brought up with a perfect consciousness of 
the terrible enemy lurking round the comer. 
Every day taught me what a task it was for 
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them I called father and mother to fight for a 
living in that dark, crowded neighborhood, 
and not give way beneath the host which 
tried to ruin them. 

A host of rate-collectors, to begin with, 
that was down upon them with all manner of 
horrible taxes, and harassed them week after 
week for payment, and came and cut the gas off, 
and the water off, and seized portions of their 
furniture, and was more troublesome and 
exactmg than the landlord, a flinty-hearted 
being who haunted the little baker's shop in 
Bethnal Green after every quarter-day. A 
host of customers that came with dog's-eared 
penny memorandum-books wherein each debt 
was entered; lank-visaged, poverty-marked 
customers, with claw-like hands which clutched 
at the loaves greedily, and bore them off; 
customers who paid a shilling or two on Satur- 
day night, who begged for trust — "More 
trust, good Mr. Fatley, my husband's out of 
work, on strike, on the loose ; don't say to a 
woman with six children, and one dying, you 
can't let me have bread another week, for 
God's sake ! " A host of beggars, real and 
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sham ; a host of thieves that watched for the 
parlor-door to close on the shopkeeper's back, 
to rush in and make a snatch at something ; a 
host of troubles in every grisly shape which 
haunts a parish neck-deep in poverty. 

My father was the worst man in the 
world for a tradesman — ^more especially for a 
tradesman in a poor neighborhood. Simple 
and soft-hearted, he was a man easily imposed 
upon by the crafty, and too readily impressed 
by the sorrows of the unfortunate. Had it 
not been for his wif^— not my poor mother, 
weaker and gentler than even he, my mother 
who died when I was five years old, and left 
this life with a whispered blessing on her pale- 
faced boy — ^the little baker's shop in Harp- 
street would have closed its shutters on the 
daylight years before I made my early start 
in life. 

My stepmother, whom my father married 
sixteen months after his ficst wife's death, was 
a wonderful woman for business — a woman 
whose capabilities were not lost in Bethnal 
Green. My father did not marry her for love ; 
it was another of his struggles, that making 
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up his mind to many her at all. She was a 
strapping, good-looking bar-maid at the Pen- 
cutter's Arms over the way; a bustling woman, 
with a sharp eye to change and bad shillings ; 
a woman, honest and hard-working, and one 
likely to make a good wife for a weak-headed 
shopkeeper. My poor father used to look at 
her very thoughtfully with his care-troubled 
eyes every evening, as he put his yellow jug 
on the pewter-covered counter of the Pen- 
cutter's Arms, and said, " A pint of porter, 
Mary, please," and Mary, although a quick 
girl in her way, did not read his looks cor- 
rectly, or dream of setting her gaily-trimmed 
cap at " Old Farley," his invariable cognomen 
in Harp-street. 

When old Farley proposed, late one Satur- 
day night as the landlady was dozing over the 
parlor fire and the potman was putting up the 
shutters, Mary said, " What nonsense ! " and 
" WeU, I never ! " and then, " She'd thmk of 
it." Mary thought of it all that night, and 
being of a decisive turn of mind, accepted him 
on the Sunday, and was Mrs. Farley a month 
afterwards. She made him a good wife, a 
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hard-working careful wife, and was not the 
worst of "new mothers" to his child. Troubled 
sometimes with the business, and bad-tempered 
very often, fond of " giving it " to my father 
in high words, and " giving it" to me in very 
hard and noisy slaps, she was still a good- 
hearted woman and a true one, and I never 
look back to her but with that feeling of boy- 
affection which I had for her as my father's 
wife — an affection distinct from that deeper 
one which lay buried in Bethnal Green church- 
yard. - 

My stepmother was the first who broached 
the subject of my start in life, to which the 
first line of this history alludes. There had 
been thunder in the air some weeks, and 
it burst over the heads of my father and 
myself one sultry summer evening, when we sat 
round the .tea-table in that queer little back 
parlor into which the sun seldom shone. 

" That boy, Mr. Farley, will eat us out of 
house and home." 

"Eh? what, Mary?" cried my father; 
" that boy, who— Philip ? " 

" Yes, Philip." 
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My stepmother looked fiill at my father, as 
if not ashamed of her assertion, and my father 
hid his face in his pint mug of tea. 

" He's twelve years old." 

" Going on for thirteen," I corrected imme- 
diately. 

" Going on for thirteen," mused my father ; 
" good gracious, me, how time gallops away. 
Why, we've been married, Mary, nearly six 
years — nearly six years, as I'm alive." 

" Come, come," said his bustling wife, " we 
are not talking of how long we've been mar- 
ried — goodness knows what would have become 
of you, Farley, if you had been left to your- 
self — we're talking about Philip here." 

"Ah! yes, yes," was the reply, "Philip, 
as you say, Mary." 

"Mr. Farley," said his grave helpmate, 
" have you looked over your books lately ? " 

" N-no," replied my father, in a hesitative 
manner. 

" Then you had better, Mr. F.," observed 
his wife, " for the state they're in is awful ! " 

" Oh, dear, dear ! I thought as much ! " 

" And what object you can have in such a 
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horrid lot of blots and smudges^ the Lord 
knows, for I don't." 

My father muttered somethmg about the 
wretched pens that were sold m Bethnal 
Green. 

"There's the rent nearly due," said my 
stepmother, gradually workmg herself mto a 
state of excitement, " and I have only scraped 
together four pounds seven shillings. We are 
getting on worse and worse, Farley; and if 
there's a roof over our heads this day twelve- 
month, we ought to be gratefiil for it, that's 
all. There's that wretched surly man called 
again for the church rate ; there's Barnes only 
paid a shilling off one pound seventeen, and the 
woman you've been a trusting and a trusting 
because her husband's out of work, has gone 
and died, poor creature, and that's the long 
and short of it. And now, there's Philip, he's 
growing a big boy ; his school money is a hard 
tax upon our little earnings, and one less in 
family might help us, especially at this time, 
when we are at sixpence-hal^enny a quartern, 
and it costs us sevenpence first hand. Ah, 
me!" 
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Mrs. Farley sighed, and poured out a second 
cup of tea. 

" What do you think, Mary, can be done — 
ahem — with him ? " 

" Plenty of thmgs." 

The plenty of things seemed to bewilder 
my father, for he looked vacantly round the 
room and up at the ceiling, and then at Mrs. 
Farley again. 

" There's your wife's brother, now." 

" William Barchard," ejaculated my father. 

" Yes, if you remember, he — shop ! " 

My father rose at the hint, went up the 
parlor step into the shop, weighed and de- 
livered a loaf to a dirty shock-headed little 
boy, booked the debt in one of the eternal 
dog's-eared memorandum books, and came 
creeping back to his place at the tea-table. 

" If you remember," continued my step- 
mother, " Mr. Barchard talked of discharging 
his boy, and why should not your Philip earn 
six or seven shillmgs a-week as well as anybody 
else ? The money would be a help to us." 

"Philip is a quick boy. I should have 
liked him to remain at school a year or two 
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longer; he's getting on so wonderfully at 
figures, Mary." 

" He can go to evening school, or practise 
here at home." 

"So he can," said my father, rubbing his 
hands together in a nervous manner. 

" Philip," said my stepmother, turning sud- 
denly to me, "how should you like to be 
your uncle William's boy ? " 

" Very well." 

" You don't say that to please your father 
and me, Philip ? " she asked, sharply, " You 
mean it." 

" Yes." 

" It is early to begin the world, my boy," 
remarked my second mother ; " but many a 
boy has begun at an earlier age, at harder 
work, and seen grand days before he died. 
Many a man — shop ! " 

Out went my father again ; another loaf — 
another item in another memorandum-book. 

" Many a boy," continued my stepmother, 
" has started in life at your age, and 
been a gentleman at one and twenty. You 
stand a chance, Phil., as well as any one who 
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has gone before and made a fortune, though 
you are a little headstrong. You are the first 
boy m arithmetic class, you know." 

"Yes; and Jack Owen, at our school, is 
sixteen years of age, mother." 

"To-morrow you shall see your uncle, 
Phffip." 

" I wish it were anybody else." 

" Anybody rather than Mr. Barchard ? " 

" Yes." 

"Never mind, boy; you'll soon fall into 
his ways, if you only get the chance. It's 
very silly our building on this place for you ; 
places are soon filled now-a-days." 

My father returned to the parlor, bringing 
with him two great account-books, an ink-stand, 
and a torn sheet of very dirty blotting-paper. 

A fit of the books was threatening. These 
fits occurred once a month or so, and required 
perfect quiet in our parlor. I sat by the 
empty fire-grate, with my head against the 
mantel-piece, and watched my father's haggard 
face turned to the great account-books, his 
half-bewildered stare at the rows of smeared 
figures, his pen between his lips, his nervous, 
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agitated hand trembling as it turned leaf 
after leaf. It was his Book of Fate, in 
which little hope was to be read for the future, 
let him study never so hard. I may venture 
without egotism, to say here, that at twelve 
years of age I was a better accountant than 
my father — certainly I could not have been a 
worse — but my father's pride or shame would 
not allow me, at that age, to lay a finger 
on his books. Therefore he sat and studied, 
and ground his teeth over his accounts, and 
made nothing clearly out of them, save that 
he was getting on very badly in the world, 
and everybody in the world with whom ^ he 
was personally acquainted was uncommonly 
fond of credit. 

After a time I strayed into the shop, took 
my post at the street door, and watched the 
straggling inhabitants of Harp Street. My 
stepmother, ever busy, sat behind the counter 
patching the Sunday black waistcoat of my 
father, and although I stood two good hours 
on the threshold of my home, she did not 
once intrude upon my thoughts. 

And they were natural boy-thoughts of 
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mine that night. Thoughts of the school- 
master and schoolfellows, who would miss me 
from the front room of Number Four in 
the next street when I was busy with the 
world. I knew I should not go to school 
again, even if my uncle Barchard did not want 
a boy. I knew aflFairs were very black at 
No. 54, Harp Street, Bethnal Green, and it 
was my part, with the rest, to help to lighten 
them. I did not admire uncle Barchard ; I 
did not care to be in his service, he was 
so hard and cold a man. I would have pre- 
ferred the place of errand-boy to some of the 
large tradesmen in the vicinity to sitting in 
Mr. Barchard's chaise, and holding the reins 
whilst he was busy with his customers. My 
uncle Barchard was the one dislike of my life, 
yet he was my dead mother's only brother, 
and that mother had loved him very dearly. 

My uncle Barchard was one of those men 
of whom my stepmother had lately spoken ; a 
man who had started in life with a few pence 
in his pocket, who was a poor clerk at twenty- 
two shillings a-week when my father fell in 
love with his delicate-looking sister, and who 
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was then, at forty-seven years of age, chief 
agent and collector for a great London flour 
firm, and pocketing a fine salary of six hun- 
dred a-year. 

Deep in my own thoughts, standing at the 
door of my father's little shop that sum- 
mer evening, I tried to draw the picture of 
myself when years had made a man of me, 
wondering whether the world would treat me 
gently or drag me down to ruin. 

Those who had had such thoughts as mine 
when they were young, perhaps, were drifting 
down the dimly-lighted street — shadowyfigures 
of poverty, shadowy and more dark figures of 
crime — shadows of honest labor trudging 
home to wife and children — shadows of the 
desolate and lost, hurrying, with their flaunting 
rags, to brighter thoroughfares where Idleness 
and Folly might be duped. 

A horse and chaise — quite a novelty in 
Harp Street — stopped before a shop a few 
yards lower down on the opposite side of the 
way, and distracted my thoughts from foolish 
speculation. 

It was another baker's shop, a brilliantly- 
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lighted shop, with plate-glass windows and 
fancy gas-burners, the opposition which two 
years ago had opened in the neighborhood and 
spoUed my father's busmess. The owner of 
that shop was a great man too — another man 
who had risen on a sixpence and set up 
shops in every part of London— a man who 
speculated in smaU profits for quick returns, 
and was said to be worth " heaps and heaps 
of money." 

"There's Mr. Tackeridge called for the 
week's money over the way, mother," I cried. 

" I see him," answered Mrs. Farley. 

" The shopwoman is giving him two bags 
of silver, mother, such large ones. Look." 

"I don't want to look, Philip," said my 
stepmother, testily. 

" Is that Tackeridge ? " inquired my father, 
putting his head round the parlor door, with 
the pen stiU in his mouth. 

"Yes." 

" I want to speak to him a moment about 
our awful price here," said my father ; " per- 
haps I might induce him to go up a halfpenny 
a loaf. Philip, my boy, just run across, and 
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ask Mr. Tackeridge to stay a moment. Mary^ 
Where's my coat ? " 

Mr. Tackeridge was skipping briskly to his 
chaise when I touched him on the arm. Mr. 
Tackeridge, a tall, slim man, of three or four 
and thuiiy, with a profusion of sandy hair and 
whiskers hangmg about a keen-looking face, 
stopped and stared at me. 

^'What's the matter, boy?" 

" If you please sir, father wants to speak 
with you." 

"Who's your father?" 

" Mr. Farley, sir." 

" Oh." 

Mr. Tackeridge gave a skip into the chaise, 
and seized his whip. 

"I can't stay now, boy. I'm in a 
very great hurry — he can see me at Mark 
Lane." 

" My father's coming now, sir. He wants 
to talk to you about the price — 'the awful 
price,' he says, sir." 

Mr. Tackeridge burst into a merry little 
laugh, whipped his horse, and drove oflf in the 
best of spirits. 

VOL. I. c 
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" Why wouldn't he stop — ^what did he say, 
Phil. ? " asked my father, full of indignation, as 
I met him at the door. 

" He was in a very great hurry — ^you could 
see him at Mark Lane." 

"A shame-faced scamp," ejaculated my 
father, "frightened to meet a poor old man 
like me." 

He glanced at the Opposition over the way, 
shading his eyes with his hand, as though 
dazzled with the lights. 

"What's that — what's that? they're 
changing the tickets in the window. 
Oh Lord! I hope he's not going down 
again." 

But Mr. Tackeridge was "going down 
again," and that immediately. Mr. Tackeridge 
was a bustling man, anxious to create a stir in 
Bethnal Green, and get a good name amongst 
his customers. He did not care for the very 
bad name his poorer brethren of the loaf be- 
stowed on him. So, from the window of 
good Mr. Tackeridge the baker, there flashed 
upon the delighted vision of the Harp Street 
starvelings a huge handbill ornamented with 
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great Soman capitals and a Brobdignagian 
6. 

It. was soon over Bethnal Green, that 
"Glorious News! Down Again! Best 
Bbeab, 6d/' The poor blessed Tackeridge 
for that half-penny deduction, and the bakers 
anathematised him heartily as they set up 
their own si:q>enny-tickets in the windows, 
and began selling at an uncomfortable loss. 

My father, with a heavy heart, turned his 
own "6d." to the light. I am not certain 
that he did not shed a few tears over the old 
battered tin-ticket on which the simple numeral 
was inscribed. 

" He can aflFord to lose ten or twenty pounds 
with his other shops at higher prices," said my 
step-mother, savagely ; " may he feel what it 
is to struggle for a penny as we have struggled 
these last three years." 

" No, no," said my father, gently, " I do 
not wish him evil. Don't say that, Mary, 
please. Mr. Burton does not teach us that." 

(Mr. Burton was the methodist preacher 
of Harp Street Chapel.) 

" I don't care," said Mrs. Farley, pettishly. 

c2 
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" I shall see him to-morrow at Mark Lane. 
Perhaps in half an hour's quiet talk I may 
be able to persuade him to change his mind, 
and go up like a good Christian to sevenpence." 
" Don't go on with such fool's talk as that, 
Farley," cried my stepmother; "have you 
done your books ? " 
" Not quite." 

The mention of books brought my father to 
his senses. He retreated into the back- 
parlor, my stepmother set to work afresh 
at the black waistcoat and I resumed my 
place at the door, and thought of Mr. Tack- 
eridge, the great baker, whose trade was 
swallowing up my father's. 

And this swallowing up goes on day after 
day mcessantly— the myriads m the water- 
drop war not against e^ other more fero- 
ciously than the myriads on this ball of earth 
revolving round the sun. The minnows in 
the stream of trade, law, physic, literature, 
and all the sciences, go down the throats of 
the great-bellied Tritons, and the world for- 
gets they ever lived. 
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CHAPTER II. 

UNCLE BARCHARD. 

If there be one spot in merry England 
more devoted than another to the healthy 
busmess of money-making — one spot in which 
everything is sacred to the Golden Calf, and 
where the lips of men move only to the tune 
of figures — sweetly whispered hundreds and 
thousands — ^that spot is within a few minutes' 
walk of London Bridge. It is a great vortex 
in which the money-makers are whirling round 
and round, sinking occasionally by the weight 
of their own mistakes— a place where seller 
and buyer meet thrice a-week and haggle for 
a shilling — a temple where fortunes are always 
being made or lost. It draws within its circle 
men of all classes, of all religions, of all 
degrees of principle. Wheat merchants and 
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their agents, fat millionaires, who, on the verge 
of the grave, wrestle for a few more thousands 
ere they die ; London millers and miUers from 
the country — ^many of them of the sober 
society of Friends, and none the less money- 
worshippers for that ; flour-factors, corn- 
chandlers, bakers. 

Need I say that charmed spot is situated 
in Mark Lane — that narrow dingy lane, 
down which more bankrupt-hearts have passed 
in its tune than ever crossed the " Bridge of 
Sighs" — that hot, close lane, where the 
noises never cease, and where one of the 
pulses of the great city is always beating 
feverishly. 

At one o'clock on the following day the 
Mark Lane Com Exchange was at its height 
of business and excitement, when my father 
and I went slowly up the steps. It was a 
great bee-hive in a very disorderly state, with 
everybody buzzing ; men, with note-books in 
their hands, running in and out as if for 
the sole purpose of creating a conftision; 
men on the steps booking orders; — ^men in the 
Exchange holding other men by the button- 
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holes, and whispering confidentially; — ^men 
before small counters, stooping over little bags 
of gram, shakmg up handfuls of com and 
scattering them about the pavement — a golden 
harvest for the sweeper; — men with blue 
paper packets of flour, resembling large Seidlitz 
powders, opening and tasting ; — men in search 
of other men who were looking for them every- 
where; — ^men quarrelling with their millers 
about the price, about the quality, about the 
time they took to execute their orders; — 
miUers and wheat merchants in deep confabu- 
lation; — shabby-genteel bakers pleading for 
a little more delay ere they settle that ac- 
count, or begging hard for ten more sacks, to 
be paid for in a fortnight ; — a ceaseless din of 
tongues and tread of feet, a chinking of 
money upstairs in the coffee-room ; — a heaving 
sea of black and white hats and Quaker 
" squats," — a never-ending talk of cash. 

It seemed to me impossible to pick out my 
uncle Barchard from this mass ; but my father 
knew Mark Lane better — would he had known 
the secret of trading in it better ! — and steered 
his way through the mob of business-men, 
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holding me tightly by the hand. He knew 
Mr. Barchard was always hovering near one 
place, and that he should pounce upon him 
presently. 

My father found him standing near one of the 
little counters I have already mentioned, dis- 
coursing with two stylish, tip-top, fashionable 
bakers. Mr. Barchard, by a significant roll of 
his left eye, implied a knowledge of his brother- 
in-law's presence, and my father drew back 
to wait his turn. 

Whilst we waited one or two gentlemen ran 
against my father and shook him heartily by 
the hand, but did not inquire if he were a 
buyer that day — ^it was hardly worth the risk. 
I leaned against the wall — ^a stray waif on that 
turbulent ocean — and watched my uncle 
Barchard. 

He was a stout man of forty years of age, 
and some five feet ten in height — a large- 
limbed, heavy kind of man, who was not to 
be trusted in chaises with weak springs, and 
would have come off badly in a fall — a man 
who would have been scowled at for the thir- 
teenth in an omnibus, and have looked out 
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of place on a race-horse or in a wager- 
boat — ^a man of many stones. His face was 
broad and sleepy-looking, lit up and redeemed 
from total dullness by two great brown eyes, 
which had within their depths an observant 
calculating look, eyes too which suggested 
thoughts of their owner having been rather a 
handsome fellow once upon a time. His nose 
and mouth were large, and his neck had long 
smce disappeared between his shoulders, the 
weight of his head proving at last too much 
for them. His hands and feet — conspicuous 
articles in his personal appearance — ^were 
almost huge enough for the figures that guard 
the temple of Eameses. 

A few minutes sufficed to settle the business 
of the stylish bakers — a line in Mr. Barchard's 
note-book, a shake of the hands, a grim kind 
of smile on my uncle's visage, and they were 
gone, and he was looking round for my father. 

My father and I advanced. 

"Well, Philip," observed Mr. Barchard, 
in a dry, deep tone, "what's the matter? 
Nothing wrong with the last lot of flour, I 
hope ? " 
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"Nothing, Mr. William, thank you," said 
my father. 

" Shall we settle the account upstairs ? " 

" I have not come to settle it to-day, Mr. 
William," said my father, meekly ; " the price 
is very bad, and Tackeridge is domg all he 
can to make it worse. Perhaps you will 
be kind enough to mention that to Mr. 
Crawley ? " 

" I will." 

My uncle was a man who seldom wasted 
words. I stood by my father's side, looking 
up into Mr. Barchard's face, and he had, by a 
slight glance and the ghost of a nod, acknow- 
ledged the existence of his sister's child, but 
as for an inquiry concerning the state of my 
health, I never received that, and knowing 
imcle Barchard pretty well, I never expected 
it. 

" I don't wish to take up your time, Mr. 
William," said my father, " so I will just say 
what I came for, and then be off." 

Mr. Barchard nodded. 

" When you were at my house last week, 
you happened to say that your boy was very 
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troublesome, and you intended to get rid of 
him. I think a slight dispute with another 
boy whom he hp,d accidentally struck in the 

eye with the whip originated the conversa- 
tion — and — ^" 

"Yes, yes," remarked Mr. Barchard, im- 
patiently, " well, well ?" 

"And if you want a boy at any time — 
I don't want to get the other out of his 
situation mind — I should take it as a favor 
if you would remember Philip here ; he's a ^ 
very handy boy, indeed, and — although I 
say it myself — a very good and quiet boy." 

My uncle's eyes rested on me. 

" He's very young." 

" Nearly thirteen," said I. 

" You want something for him to do, then, 
Philip ? " 

My father hung his head. It was an ac- 
knowledgement of how low he had fallen, 
and he could only imply it by looking on 
the groimd. 

"Let him come on Monday to Crawley 
and Hodkin's mills — I'll try him. You know 
the way, boy?" 
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"Yes; I have been once or twice witii 
father's messages." 

" Very well. Then come at eight o'clock." 

My uncle pursed his lips, thus dismissing 
the subject and his relatives together. 

My father thanked Mr. Barchard, and re- 
tired. Through the busy crowd we threaded 
our way and came on to the hot pavement 
of Mark Lane again. Bustling in our di- 
rection, with his right arm swinging violently, 
came Mr* Tackeridge, the speculative baker. 

" I made up my mind to speak to him the 
first time I had a chance," said my father, 
" and now I've got him !" 

Mr. Tackeridge was in a hurry, and would 
have hastened by my father without observing 
him, had not my father caught him by the 
sleeve and stayed his progress. 

Mr. Tackeridge's face expressed recogni- 
tion of my father, and beamed with smiles 
immediately. 

" Ah ! Mr. Barley — Farley," cried he, " how 
do you do ? Fine weather this — ^very warm 
— ^bad for trade though, bad for trade. How 
are the markets to-day — ^firm ? " 
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" I don't know. I haven't asked." 
" Well, if you'll excuse me I — " 
" One moment, Mr. Tackeridge," implored 
my father, " I am sorry to detain you if you 
be pressed for time, but I wish to ask 
when you are going to change that ticket in 
your window? It's dragging us all to the 
workhouse — ^it's shoving us poorer bakers to 
the wall and squeezing soul and body out 
of us. If you would only go up to seven- 
pence — ^it's a fair price as flour stands now 
you know — ^you would be saving many a man 
. — ^like me for instance — ^from bad dreams, bad 
debts, bad luck altogether." 

" Mr. Farley," said Mr. Tackeridge, draw- 
ing his arm with a jerk from my father's and 
towering above him like a giant, " I think the 
way I regulate my shops is totally my own 
business, and no one has a right to interfere 
with it. If I choose to lose twenty or thirty 
pounds to improve my connection or work off 
some flour I have purchased cheap, that's 
still my business, and hurts no one but my- 
self. I can assure you, Mr. Farley," said he, 
running his hands through his sandy hair, 
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" I have been driven downright mad to-day 
with the Bethnal Green bakers, and I won't 
stand it any longer. If I can buy a thousand 
sacks of flour cheap enough to-day, I'll be 
hanged if I don't go to fivepence-halipenny on 
Monday morning!" 

"You are a rich man. You cannot feel 
for such as I am." 

"Oh, yes I can'; oh, yes I can," replied 
Tackeridge. "I am doing all this for the 
good of the parish ; but you do not seem to 
see it." 

" I don't see it," replied my father, em- 
phatically. 

"People will come to Bethnal Green to 
buy their bread," said Mr. Tackeridge, with 
one of his blue eyes shut from the light of 
day in a very knowing manner, " Bethnal 
Green will get the credit of being the best 
place to buy cheap and good bread in — 
connection extends — ^business gets brisk — ^up 
we go to sevenpence!" 

Mr. Tackeridge did not wait for another 
word upon the subject, but darted into 
the Com Exchange, and was soon shaking 
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hands, right and left, with a score of 
friends. 

Mr. Tackeridge probably made large pur- 
chases that afternoon, and gave heavy cheques 
on his banker for the last week's flour that 
had been consumed in his dozen dashing 
shops, and my father went wearily home to 
Harp Street and to the penny memorandum- 
books, which were pouring in like hail. 

Ah! fine ladies and fine gentlemen who 
may in idle hours glance at these pages, do 
not think lightly of the troubles of my poor 
old father, or believe that in the business- 
life of his son there is no story which can 
interest with its romance, or warn by its 
example. 

There are stories worth the telling in the 
lives of thousands who live and die far 
East of Temple Bar — I think mine is one of 
them, or I would not have resolved to 
give it to the world. If in the chequered 
progress of that life some moral may be 
deduced from its relation — its confessions, 
the pen has not been taken up in vain. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MY FIRST PLACE. 

The Steam Flour-Mills of Messrs. Crawley 
and Hodkins were situated in Upper Thames 
Street. They consisted of a massive brick 
building, standing by the water side, — a 
building full of doors, and traps, and cranes, 
with something like a large wooden watch- 
box near the roof. 

The paved yard 'was full of waggons, 
horses, and dusty carmen, as I made my 
appearance on the premises of Messrs. Craw- 
ley and Hodkins. Every door in the building 
was open, and sacks of flour were swinging 
in the air and descending into waggons ; 
horses were being harnessed and swore at; 
whips were cracking right and lefl and 
men were receiving orders and papers from 
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a clerk seated at an open window of a little 
brick house near the gates. There was a 
giant chimney giving out volumes of smoke in 
rivalry of other chimneys across the river ; 
and echoing from the mills before me I could 
hear a constant plunge, rattle, plunge, rattle, 
indicative of steam-power hard at work within 
the walls. 

I was dressed in a neat dark suit of clothes, 
which, confidentially, was my Sunday best, 
and a new hard hat — bought on Saturday 
night for four and threepence— weighed 
heavily upon my head. I did not find my 
gentlemanly appearance attract any particular 
respect, for whilst looking round in search of 
uncle Barchard I was rudely jostled by a 
white-coated miscreant bent double by a sack 
of flour, who covered me from head to foot 
with fine white powder, and knocked my new 
hat on the stones with a tremendous crash. 

Having been accustomed to call occasionally 
at the mills with messages and small instalments 
of money from my father, I was at no loss in 
what manner to proceed upon finding uncle 
Barchard absent from the yard. After knock- 
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ing as much flour out of my Sunday clothes as 
was possible on the emergency, and carefully 
examinmg the condition of my new hat before 
I replaced it on my head, I crossed to the 
countmg-house window, and, watching my 
opportunity, made inquiry of the clerk con- 
cerning Mr. Barchard. 

"He won't be here this half-hour — ^what 
do you want with him ? '' 

"I am Mr. Barchard's new boy — Master 
Farley." 

" Oh, are you ? Then you had better get 
the horse and chaise ready — there's the key." 

The young man unceremoniously flung a 
key at me, which I took up from the pave- 
ment, and attentively regarded. " Here's the 
key !" What key ? He could not mean the 
key of the horse, or the key of the chaise, he 
must mean the key of the stables wherein one or 
the other was to be found. After waiting five 
minutes, during which he distributed more 
papers to more carmen, I found another chance 
to speak. 

" If you please, sir, where am I to find 
the horse and chaise ? " 
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" Bother the boy, what does he come here 
harassing for? H6re Ike, Ike, Ike." 

Ike, a white-smocked nondescript, not quite 
a man and a few sizes larger than a boy, 
a bullet-headed, round-shouldered staring in- 
dividual, the soles of whose boots were four 
inches thick and made of wood, came clatter- 
ing across the yard. 

," Yes, Mr. Steel," touching his cap. 

" This is Mr. Barchard's new boy. Just 
show him the stables and the way to harness 
the horse will you, and — ^look alive." 

" All right, sb." 

" And hoh alive I " repeated Mr. Steel, in a 
sarcastic manner. " You understand?" 

" All right, sir," replied Ike, a second time. 

Ike, beckoning me to follow, tore off across 
the yard, in and out among the waggons and 
under the noses and the nose-bags of the 
horses, his shoes rattling in clog-hornpipe 
fashion over the stones. Holding my hat 
on with both hands, for it was a shade too 
big for me, I went dodging after Ike, whose 
rapidity of action and agility under difficulties 
was certainly remarkable. However, after 
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losing sight of him three times and being 
nearly run over twice, I caught sight of the 
flutter of his white smock whisking round an 
angle of the wall. Rushing foil speed towards 
the object of pursuit, I turned the comer in 
breathless haste, and was rather startled to 
find Ike, now Mr. Steel's range of vision was 
obstructed by the wall, sitting in a heap 
against a stable door, nursing his knees com- 
placently. 

" Well young un ? " 

The manners and customs of the inhabi- 
tants of Harp Street, Bethnal Green, had 
initiated me into this popular style of address 
amongst the working classes, and my natural 
reply was : 

"Well, old un?" 

"So you are the new boy, are you? 
Old Barchard's boy ? Oh ! aint he a twister ?" 

"Is he though?" 

" He's one of the strangest old elephants 
that ever you'll have to put up with in the 
course of your blessed life, I can teU you." 

" I'm sorry for that." 

"He horsewhipped the last boy till he 
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« 

couldn't see out of his eyes for making a watch- 
guard out of his mare's tail. My stars, how 
he did lay on to him ! " ' 

The reminiscence of this sUght skirmish be- 
tween Mr. Barchard and my predecessor was too 
much for Ike's gravity, so rocking himself to- 
and-fro he enjoyed a hearty laugh. 

" Tou'U catch it soon enough — see if you 
don't," said Ike, suddenly becoming grave ; 
" you mustn't say your soul's your own, nor 
your body neither, nor cut up rough if it's 
ever so bad with you, or the rain comes down 
ever so hard on that hat." 

He stared at my new hat and maintained a 
stolid cast df countenance, but feeling certain 
that I was the victim of a solemn species of 
chaflf, I did not reply to his observations. 

" Tou'U wish yourself in heaven, young 
un, in a fortnight, if he doesn't send you to 
it with the butt end of his whip before that," 
said Ike, rising from his easy position, taking 
the key from my hiuid and unlocking the door 
of the chaise-house. 

"I dare say I shall get used to him in 
time." 
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" Here, lend a hand, lazybones," cried Ike, 
crawling leisurely towards the chaise ; " this is 
old Barchard's turn-out, and in the next crib 
you'll find the mare. And a stunning mare 
she is when she isn't in one of her kicking fits." 

" She's a kicker, then ? " I inquired, nerv- 
ously. 

" She'll smash the bottom of the shay in, in 
half a minute if you only vex her or show her 
a Punch and Judy. And if old Barchard gets 
out of the gig just a minute, she's ofi* like a 
shot all along the pavement. The last boy 
insured his life." 

" You don't mean it ! " 

" And the boy afore that," said he, in a stage 
whisper, " was thrown out of the gig, and 
had his head smashed in awfiil ! " 

These revelations did not tend to reconcile 
me to my first place, although I had an idea 
that the young gentleman before me was prone 
to exaggeration. 

After the chaise had been drawn into the 
yard by our united efforts, Ike introduced 
me to the mare, and proceeded to explain, 
to the best of his ability, the process of bar- 
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nessing and unhamessing, at the same time 
taking great pains to bring his dusty smock as 
often as possible against my black jacket and 
trousers. 

Whilst thus combining amusement with 
business in a novel manner peculiar to himself, 
Ike instructed me in the art of putting Mr. 
Barchard's horse into the. chaise. 

" There you are," said he, backing admir- 
ingl, and diwhg n>, .™ in . fnen^, „.n- 
ner through his own, " there's as neat a turn- 
out as any gennelman would wish to see — any 
gennelman mind you, I don't mean that old 
Barch — ^" Mr. Barchard at a slow rate of pro- 
gression came round the comer. Ike's back 
was towards him, but catching the reflection of 
the managing man in the panels of the gig, he 
took his cue accordingly. 
. " And as I was a saying, you'll find Mr. Bar- 
chard the best-tempered kindest sort of man, 
if you'U only behave yourself and be a good 
boy. Treat him well, young un, and he'll 
treat you well — I can answer for that. There 
isn't a better — oh, Mr. Barchard, here you 
are, and here's the new boy. I've been a 
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talking to him about his duties to you, 
sir." 

" Be off," said Mr, Barchard, gruffly, 

" AU right, sir." 

And with this comfortable observation, used 
by Ike on every occasion — he had caught the 
habit from his father, who was an omnibus- 
conductor — he touched his hat and ran off in 
alarming haste. 

" You're pretty punctual." 

" Yes, uncle." 

" You need not call me uncle, I don't like 
it." 

" Very well, sir." 

" You need not tell everybody I am your 
unde." 

" Very well, sir." 

Mr. Barchard, after stowing a large oil- 
skin bag, ornamented with a little brass lock, 
underneath the seat of the chaise, climbed in 
rather an unwieldy manner to his seat, and 
motioned me to a place by his side. 

Mr. Barchard cracked his whip, and at the 
signal, waggons were drawn aside to let the 
chaise pass, and teams of horses were uncere- 
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moniously huddled to the wall, Ike was very 
busy in vociferating instructions to the men to 
get out of Mr. Barchard's way, and touched 
his hat in a most respectful manner as we 
drove past him. 

We were soon out of Thames Street, ahd 
rattling over Blackfriars Bridge. Being per- 
ched in a chaise was a novel sensation to me, 
and I rather liked it. I should have liked 
it more had I not screwed myself into too 
small a compass for the better accommodation 
of uncle Barchard's person. 

Uncle Barchard, who was a man of more 
observation than I had imagined, suddenly 
fixed his eyes on me. 

" What are you sitting like that for ? " he 
demanded. 

" I was afraid you — " 

I stopped. I thought any allusion to the 
space my uncle Barchard naturally required 
might tend to wound his feelings. 

" There's plenty of room," said Mr. Barch- 
ard, " without your looking as if you'd broken 
something. Sit up." 

I assumed a more life-like position, and 
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Mr, Barchard was silent till he reined in the 
horse before a baker's shop near Kennington 
Common. 

"Now, your place is to hold the reins 
and to keep the mare quiet till I come 
back." 

My uncle got out of the chaise, took his 
large oil-skin bag from the box underneath the 
seat, and waddled into the baker's. A quarter 
of an hour oifterwards he waddled out again, 
with a lump of money in a comer of the 
black bag, and away we drove once more. 

For one hour uncle Barchard maintained a 
rigid silence, and I sat by his side wistfully 
regarding his severe-looking face, wondering 
whether he had loved my mother much, and 
if the heart underneath that wide old-fashioned 
waistcoat were of a corresponding size to the 
other portions of his frame — a doubtful point 
I fancied. 

Mr. Barchard's business that day lay with 
the country bakers, and his day's drive in- 
cluded Norwood, Sydenham, Penge, and 
Croydon, — a pleasant ride to me whose life 
had been passed in London streets, and who 
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had only once or twice in my short existence 
seen fields, and trees, and hedgerows — seen 
them on highdays and holidays, that were long, 
long ago, when my father's business was better, 
and there was no Mr. Tackeridge over the 
way to be always ** down again." 

Not wholly a pleasant ride, for when the 
novelty had died away, when the fresh breeze 
fi-om the Surrey hills had brought a tinge of 
color to my cheeks, and the Norwood land- 
scapes were less objects of absorbing interest, 
I began to think of my old father slaving out 
his life in Harp Street, and to wish that he 
were enjoying such a ride as mine. 

I may say here that although a thoughtful, 
I was not a sensitive boy — one easily impressed 
by trifles. There was a certain depth to bore 
— a stratum to pierce through — ^before my 
heart was touched. The life of indigence at 
home, the neighborhood in which I lived, the 
rough companions at the poor school where I 
won the Christmas prizes — I have them still ! 
— served to mould my character, and what 
followed tended not to soften me. I mention 
this, because my sudden change of life engen- 
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dered many thoughts that day, and made a 
gu-lofme. 

Thinking of my father's position in society, 
and of its contrast with my uncle's, of my 
uncle's wealth and my father's growing troubles, 
brought to my eyes a few strange tears, some 
of which dropped on the wrapper that screened 
my knees from the wind. I was rather sur- 
prised to hear uncle Barchard say immedi- 
ately : 

"What's the matter?" 

"Nothing, sir." 

" Do you generally cry at nothing? " 

" I wasn't crying," I answered quickly, " I 
only felt the water come into my eyes — -just a 
little — I was thinking of my father." 

"Ishe not well?" 

" Far from well, sir. He works too hard." 

Uncle Barchard was getting conversational, 
for he went on : 

" Hard at the business you mean ?" 

" Yes. He only keeps a boy of seventeen 
in the bakehouse. He does nearly all the 
work himself — ^he works all day and then he 
is up again at three in the morning to set the 
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batch of bread for the early customers — ^my 
father works very hard indeed, su-. And then 
there's that Tackeridge to worry hhn." 

I ran on, very full of my father's cares, and 
although Mr. Barchard looked straight before 
hhn down the dusty country-road, bordered 
by the sturdy elms whose branches touched 
over head and made a rustling green canopy, 
yet I was quick enough to detect a listener. 

" And that Tackeridge, sir," said I, indig- 
nantly, "he makes things worse by going 
down to sixpence and selling under awfully, 
and giving bumping weight with every loaf, 
and — so he goes it." 

We drove into a little village and drew up 
before another baker's shop. It was nearly 
twelve o'clock, and the oil-skin bag was get- 
ting heavy. Mr. Barchard had a slight dis- 
pute with the owner of this rustic shop — I only 
wished it were my father's — and as I sat in 
the chaise whipping some troublesome flies off 
the horse's back, I could hear high words in 
the back parlor and my uncle grumbling be- 
cause there was no money forthcoming for 
Messrs. Crawley and Hodkins. 
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Mr. Barchard resumed his place by my side 
after the warn discussion with the country 
baker, and did not appear to be greatly dis- 
turbed in temper, when we were fairly off 
agam. I believe he would have maintained 
the same expressionless cast of countenance 
under any circumstances, at a wedding or a 
fimeral, in his brightest day of prosperity or 
in a court of bankruptcy, and I believe, more- 
over, that that face was an index to the 
dogged, determined nature, which had led him 
step by step to the position he then held. 

To my surprise Mr. Barchard first broke 
silence. 

" Your father has some trouble in making 
things square, I suppose, boy ? " 

"Square, sir?" 

" In paying up to the mark ?" he exclaimed, 
in a gruff voice. 

" Oh ! yes, sir — always." 

Young to the world and unsuspecting, 
flattered by uncle Barchard's notice, I forgot 
the respect due to my father's business matters. 

"Does he deal with any millers besides 
Crawley and Hodkins ? " 
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" One, sir." 

" Who's that ? " 

"Mr. Markham, of Greenwich." 

" Does be pay him regularly ? " 

" I think so, sir. Mr. Markham calls very 
regularly, at all events." 

A grim twitch of the mouth which might 
be taken for a suppressed smile or not, accor- 
ding to the beholder's powers of fancy, altered 
for a moment the countenance of Messrs. Craw- 
ley and Hodkin's collector. 

Mr. Barchard continued to talk, much to 
my inward satisfaction. I felt I should like 
the heavy gentleman when I got thoroughly 
used to him. 

" Then you don't think your father's saving 
money ? " 

"Losing, sir. Fast." 

Mr. Barchard took a note-book from his 
breast-pocket and turned over several pages. 

" Thirty sacks at fifty-seven shillings, net," 
he muttered. 

"Sir?" 

" I was not speaking to you," was the short 
reply, as he replaced the book in his pocket 
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after a slight hurried scratching with a lead 
pencil on the page to which he had referred. 

I was puzzled at his manner then — ^it was 
not long before I fully understood it. 

" Do you know how many sacks your father 
bakes a week, Philip Farley?" 

" Nine, sir — sometimes ten." 

" Bad. That woman — your mother I mean, 
seems a good hand at business. Is she ? " 

" She's very sharp with the customers, Mr. 
Barchard, especially those who want trust." 

"Then she ought to keep the business 
together." 

" But that Tackeridge, sir." 

"Ah!— yes." 

" Father says Tackeridge will ruin him if 
he doesn't go up to sevenpence." 

"Sevenpence is only a fair price," com- 
mented Mr. Barchard. 

A long pause, during which we were getting 
near Croydon. 

Mr. Barchard, less taciturn than myself, 
began again. 

" How old did you say you were?" 

" Going on for thirteen." 
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" How old were you when Ellen — ^when 
your mother died ? " 

" Five, sir." 

"Ah!" 

Mr. Barchard spoke no more till we had 
entered Croydon town and stopped at a large 
commercial inn. When we had alighted and 
Mr. Barchard had prudently removed his oil- 
skin bag, an ostler and stable-boy emerged 
from a side yard and proceeded to make off 
with the horse and chaise. 

An hour's rest — Mr. Barchard in a private 
room, where he got through a hurried lunch, 
wrote half adozen letters, and read the money ar- 
ticle in the TimeSy and myself in a kind of coffee- 
room with half a pint of ale and some bread and 
cheese which I had brought from Harp Street. 

When we were in the chaise again, my uncle 
handed me a letter, saying : 

" Put that in your pocket, boy." 

" For me, sir ? " 

" For your father." 

I colored; I felt the letter had something to 
do with my communications before dinner on 
the Croydon road. I began to have less con- 
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fidence in uncle Barchard too. I did not un- 
derstand him. 

At four o'clock in the afternoon, after some 
delays at Streatham, we approached the vi- 
cinity of Brixton Hill, where the Whole- 
salers retreat after business hours to fancy 
residences of every order and disorder of ar- 
chitecture, where the boarding-schools are 
numerous, where the Reformatory shields the 
erring and unfortunate, where the great Prison 
is. Farther down the hill, a villa, of smaller 
dimensions than those we had lately passed, 
asserted its right to public notice ; a villa bril- 
liant with fresh paint and plate-glass windows, 
and emerald-green Venetian-blinds. There was 
a narrow circular walk leading to the house 
that might, by a liberty of speech, be termed a 
carriage-drive, and Mr. Barchard whu-led reck- 
lessly along it, damaging the box-edging to a 
considerable extent, and reined in his horse 
before a portico which* as an entrance to Covent 
Garden Theatre might have been a trifle more 
proportionate. 

I caught sight of " Wheatsheaf Villa," 
written on the entrance gates, and on the 
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brass door-plate which was fiery in the sun 
I read the name of " Tackeridge/' 

" Does he live here ? " I cried out. 

"Who?" 

" Tackeridge, the baker." 

" Don't ask questions/' snubbed my uncle ; 
" it's no business of yours." 

My uncle descended, oil-skin bag in hand, 
and walked to the street-door. After a lively 
summons on the knocker the door was opened 
by an ugly little page, whose tight-fitting 
jacket was the envy of every boy in Brixton, 
it had so many buttons. 

Fresh theme for thought when the door 
had closed and I was shut out in the hot sun. 
So that was Mr. Tackeridge's residence — there 
the man planned his schemes for making his 
dozen shops pay a fair per-centage, for puffing 
off his name in London streets, for harassing 
the souls of other bakers by going down again — 
that man, the evil genitis of my father ! 

" What does he care about his neighbor in 
Harp Street, Bethnal Green, when he comes 
here night after night?"! thought; "what 
has he done to rise thus in the world, and be 
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able to live like a gentleman, while my father 
pines his life away in the stifling East-end 
streets ? Oh ! to know the secret of this man's 
success and see my father getting rich, what 
would I give — ^what would I give ? " 

God forgive me for the evil that lay at my 
boy's heart that day, the covetousness with 
which I envied other men's goods, the dark 
thoughts which were clouding me as I sat 
before the house of him who had brought 
misfortune on my father's head, — sat there 
Ashing my father were a rich man and Tack- 
eridge a poor shop-keeper tortured by con- 
tmual opposition from over the way ! 

My thoughts were suddenly dispelled by a 
voice which seemed issuing like a gnome's from 
the brightred gravel. It was a low, sweet musi- 
cal voice, and, after a slight start, I leaned 
from the chaise to look for the owner of it. 

Standing on tiptoe, with two tiny gloved 
hands, resting fearlessly on the spokes of the 
wheel, and two tiny feet in inmiinent danger 
of being crushed if the wheel but made half 
a revolution, was a fair-haired little girl of 
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eleven years of age. She had stolen round 
from the side gate to satisfy her curiosity re- 
specting the visitor to Wheatsheaf Villa. A 
fair-haired, pretty child, with a Tackeridge ex- 
pression on her face, which was shaded by a 
large straw garden-hat, decorated with blue 
ribbons. There was a display of finery in 
the child's dress which could have been dis- 
pensed with to advantage, the rich material, 
gay colors, and fashionable cut, making quite 
a little lady of her. 

"Has Master Esden come, my lad?" 

"Who, miss?" I asked. 

" Master Esden ; E — ^s— es — d — e — ^n — 
den — Esden." 

"I really don't know. Miss — Miss Tack- 
eridge — ^I didn't bring him." 

" How did you know my name was Tack- 
eridge?" asked the young lady, in rather a 
peremptory manner. 

" I thought it might be — ^that's all, miss." 

I was disconcerted by the first young lady I 
had seen in my life, and with a face as red as the 
geraniums in the centre bed on the small 
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grass-plat, I kept dropping my reins and 
picking them up again, in a very nervous 
manner. 

" My governess tells me never to express 
an opinion when I am not positive as tb its 
correctness." 

" Does she, mum ? " 

" Who's in the house with my pa then, boy, 
if Master Esden has not come?" 

"Mr. Barchard, miss/' 

" Has Mr. Barchard come to take away a 
lot more money of my pa's in that nasty shiny 
bag of his ? " 

" I think it's very likely, Miss Tackeridge." 

" Annie, Annie, come away do ! " cried a 
voice from the side gate. 

Annie, although she must have distinctly 
heard the request, took not the slightest notice 
of it, but continued her examination of the 
embarrassed Master Farley. 

" You're a new boy, are you not ? " 

" Yes, miss." 

"Annie," repeated the voice from the side 
gate, " do you not hear me speaking ? Come 
away, I insist ^ 
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" What did the other boy leave for ? " Miss 
Tackeridge asked, curiously. 

"I — I think there's some one calling you, 
miss." 

" Oh ! it's only Miss Mackintosh." 

Miss Mackintosh losing all patience, bounced 
from the side gate and made a dash at Annie. 
Miss Mackintosh was a small body with a blue 
sunshade to her bonnet and blue mittens to 
her hands — a thin-faced, faded lady of an un- 
certain age. 

Miss Mackintosh, with surprising volu- 
bility, opened fire on the small offen- 
der. 

" How dare you behave in this manner, you 
naughty child, and leave the summer-house 
and your reading-lesson without even asking 
leave? I shall report this conduct to your 
papa and mamma immediately, who, I trust, 
will severely reprimand you for so gross and 
unbecoming a behavior. Please to return to 
the garden directly, Miss Tackeridge." 

"WeUFmsure!" 

The freezing look bestowed on Miss Mack- 
mtosh staggered the lady with the blue mittens, 
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though she made a second attempt to assert 
her authority. 

" Take your gloves off that muddy wheel, 
do, Miss T. — I'm ashamed of you, I am in- 
deed ! Good gracious, if the wheel were to go 
round, you'd be crushed to atoms ! " 

"Miss Mackintosh," observed the young 
lady, without changing her position, " I shall 
feel obliged by your not making a scene here 
for the amusement of this lad." 

" Oh ! you naughty girl, oh ! you wicked 
girl," gasped forth Miss Mackintosh, "oh! 
my goodness gracious, I will tell your pa 
directly — I will indeed." 

Miss Mackintosh trotted back to the garden- 
gate and disappeared. Miss Tackeridge 
looked up at me with a half smile. 

" I don't think she'll tell my pa, and if she 
does my papa will only laugh, and mamma will 
say I shall know better by-and-bye, and so that 
is all the harm Miss Mackintosh will do me." 

The window to the left of the portico was 
that instant violently thrown up, and Mr. 
Tackeridge's sandy head appeared between the 
damask curtains. 
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*^ Annie, go in." 

Annie, biting her lip, still maintained her 
ground. 

"Annie!" shouted Mr. Tackeridge, "will 
you go in ? " 

Annie wavered, turned pale, murmured, 
" Yes, pa," and releasing her hold of the wheel, 
walked slowly and majestically to the garden- 
gate, which a moment afterwards banged 
violently, and frightened the horse. 

Whilst I was tightening the reins with some 
difficulty, Mr. Barchard was let out at the front 
door of Wheatsheaf Villa. Mr. Tackeridge, 
with his hands jingling some money in his trou- 
sers' pockets, took his place on the threshold. 

When Mr. Barchard was in the chaise, 
Mr. Tackeridge called out : 

" Better say fifty-five shillings again ?" 

" Can't do it, Mr. Tackeridge." 

" I'll make it five hundred sacks." 

Mr. Barchard shook his head against temp- 
tation. 

"You won't?" 

" I can't." 

" Good day, then." 
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" Good day, sir." 

Mr. Barchard's chaise was half way round 
the carriage-drive when the voice of Mr. 
Tackeridge hailed him from beneath the 
portico. 

" Fifty-five and six, then. I suppose I must 
have them." 

Mr. Barchard took his note-book out, and 
registered the order. 

" How many shall we say ? " 

" Three hundred — and, Mr. Barchard — " 

" Sir." 

" Send fifty to Harp Street as soon as possi- 
ble — we're rather busy there." 

I did not doubt it — ^no one else was 
busy in Bethnal Green excepting Mr. Tack- 
eridge. 

" Fifty — ^to — Harp — Street — soon — as — 
possible," repeated Mr. Barchard to his note- 
book. " Thank you.'' 

A reiteratioii of " good days," and we were 
off again. 

At the gate a tall lad, some four years my 
senior, stood waiting for the chaise to pass. 
A handsome, dark-haired, dark-eyed stripling. 
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who nodded with an easy grace to Mr. 
Barchard. 

" How do you do, sir ? " 

" Ah ! Master Esden, how are you ? " 

" Very well, I thank you." 

So that was Master Esden, concerning 
whom Annie Tackeridge had been anxious. I 
glanced at him curiously, wondering who 
Master Esden was, and whether his father 
were a baker — a baker always going " down 
again," and consequently a bosom friend of 
Mr. Tackeridge. 

" What did Miss Tackeridge want with you, 
boy ? " asked Mr. Barchard, as we drove along 
the Brixton Road. 

I related the particulars. 

" Ah ! rather obstinate," he muttered. " I've 
got a little girl at home about her age — not 
her temper, though." 

I had heard my father speak of Mr. Bar- 
chard's wife, and knew that she had died a 
few years back. I had heard something 
about his child too, once or twice, but neither 
my father nor I had ever set eyes on Mr. 
Barchard's daughter. I speculated as to the 
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personal appearance of Miss Barchard the re- 
mainder of the ride home to Upper Thames 
Street — ^if she were a nice girl — ^if she were 
anything like Miss Tackeridge, who looked so 
pretty in her garden hat ? No, no, not like 
Miss Tackeridge, but very like her father — she 
must be a fat, over-sized child, with a bull-neck 
and popping-out eyes — a disagreeable, taciturn 
child, whom nobody could love. As we passed 
through the gates leading to Messrs. Crawley 
and Hodkin's steam flour-mills, the yard was in 
its last stage of bustle, and the sun was setting 
behind the pile of house-roof. Empty waggons 
were coming in, tired horses and jaded carters 
were every instant turning round the comer, 
the day's labor, for the majority of workers, was 
nearly at an end. There would be a stray 
waggon, with horses and carters a shade 
degree more weary and jaded coming in some 
hours hence, but there was rest for most of 
Messrs. Crawley and Hodkin's servants at 
eight o'clock at night. Yet life and labor in 
the mill and its vicinity never wholly slept ; 
the watchman in the yard was up all night, 
the lights were ever burning in the mill, and 
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the plunge, rattle, plunge, rattle, of the engines 
went on unceasingly. 

Ike, the industrious, came running to receive 
the chaise, — ^never was a boy, to all appear- 
ance, more prompt and willing. Mr. Barchard 
descended and proceeded to carry his oil-skin 
bag into the counting-house, telling me that I 
could go home as soon as I pleased — and that 
I was not to be later than half-past eight next 
morning, and that I was not to forget his letter 
to my father. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MB. BARCHABD's letter. 

I WAS anxious to get back to Harp Street, but 
Ike was very talkative and rich in anecdote, 
and there was no escaping his attentions. It 
was a happy release to get free at last, and 
hurry on my way. I had a long walk before 
me ; I was tired, cramped, and thirsty ; I 
wanted my tea in the little back-parlor of the 
Harp Street shop — I wanted to relate my first 
experience in life to those who were looking 
forward to my coming home. I ran and 
walked briskly along, carrying my hat under 
my arm for ease and comfort. Everybody 
seemed going home too, and glad to get there, 
except the cabmen and policemen. The roofs 
of suburban-bound omnibuses swarmed with 
city-clerks — ^messengers, porters, work-girls 
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from the factories, and day-laborers with 
tool-baskets at their backs crossed and re- 
crossed each other — ^busy bees of the great 
hive— all eager for home and rest. 

I was hastening down Bishopsgate Street, 
and had just placed my hat on my head to 
relieve my hands a moment, when that hat 
was saluted with a bang of two or three horse- 
power, which shut me in with the lining, and 
out from the light of day. 

With a considerable amount of effort and 
wild contortion I got from beneath my hat and 
looked indignantly around me. There was the 
object of my first suspicions laughing immode- 
rately at his successful onslaught, holding 
against a post to maintain his equilibrium, the 
hobbledehoy being known in Upper Thames 
Street by the name of Ike. 

" Don't do that again, you sir ! " I ex- 
claimed. 

" It's only my lark.'' 

" Then lark with your own property," replied 
I, "or I'm blowed " — (a verb very fashionable 
Bethnal Green way) — "if I don't tell Mr. 
Barchard." 
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" Tm blowedif I care about old Barchard," 
said Ike, releasing his hold of the post and 
strutting on by my side, " he's nothing to do 
with me. If he comes any bounce over me 
rU split his head open, and so I tell him." 

" What are you following me for ?" 

"I live this way — Choke Street, Shore- 
ditch— where do you ? " 

" Bethnal Green." 

" Oh ! that's in my way too. Come along 
—don't I want my tea, oh ! no, not at all. Only 
half a gallon of the best gunpowder set to 
simmer on the hob, and get strong enough to 
knock me back'ards. How many slices of 
bread-and-butter can you eat?" 

" I never tried." 

" You should see me — ^it's worth your while, 
I can tell you." 

Ike was always telling somebody a grave 
and important fact which nobody cared to 
know. I was particularly reserved towards 
him that evening, and did not join very readily 
in conversation, my feelings and my four-and- 
threepenny hat having been seriously hurt. 
There never was a more troublesome, restless 
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creature of seventeen than the individual by 
my side, never one consumed with a more 
insatiable curiosity, or a more imcontrollable 
desire to interfere with everything and every- 
body in his way. Ike wanted to know that 
evening and on that instant who was my father, 
what he was, whether he had any more 
" young uns," whether he had a good business 
in Harp Street, how long he had been in the 
neighborhood, and whether he was in the 
habit of regularly paying his water-rate? 
To do him justice, he was equally communi- 
cative, "his father was a 'bus-conductor, 
whose name was Boxham, and his mother 
wasn't alive, but his sister was, and she took 
in manglmg and went out ^chairing,' and 
his other sister Jenny was a cripple and 
walked 5o" — ^he gave a life-like description 
of his sister's infirmity, for fifty yards 
down Bishopsgate Street — "and his eldest 
brother was a soldier — at least, everybody 
thought so, for he ran away from home 
when he was fourteen years of age, and had 
not been heard of since." Ike Boxham varied 
these particulars by annoying all the small boys 
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on the Queen's highway, snatchmg off their 
caps, or pulling savagely at their infantine 
ears, and by aggravating elderly fruit-women 
at the comers of the streets with minute in- 
quiries concerning the current price of apples. 
As for the shops he stopped at — dragging 
me to the window for mutual inspection 
and criticism — ^they are not to be enumer- 
ated. 

I was truly thankiul when our roads lay 
in opposite directions and it was time to 
part with Ike. He was anxious to accom- 
pany me home, and work his way back to 
Shoreditch through several choice "slums'* 
with which he was acquainted, but I put a 
decided negative on the offer and he did not 
press the favor urgently. After inquiring 
whether half-past five o'clock next morning 
was too early " to give me a knock-up " and 
regretting he could not make it later unless he 
risked " the sack," he took his departure in 
the middle of the road, among the carts and 
omnibuses. 

I found my father lighting the gas in 
the Harp Street shop, and my stepmother in 
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the parlor with a Mont Blanc of stockings and 
^*white work " on the table. 

There were no kisses or j&iendly embraces in 
my family — ^we were all matter-of-fact people, 
and had not time to be affectionate. I took 
my seat by the yawning fire-place with a 
" Aint I tired," and my stepmother said, " So 
you've come, Phil. — ^how late you are." 

After the gas was lighted, my father, in 
his worn-slippers, came shuffing into the 
parlor. 

"How do you like your place, my boy?" 
he asked. 

" It's rather nice the riding part of it, 
and rather nasty sitting so long, father," I 
replied; "but how's Tackeridge — ^he hasn't 
gone down again, I hope?" 

"No — he's still at sixpence, Philip," 
answered he; "and what do you think of 
Mr. Barchard?" 

" He's rough at times, but I think it's only 
his way." 

" Ah ! it is only his way, Philip. I used to 
think he was a very good sort of man once. 
Mary, where's Philip's tea?" 

f2 
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The tea was simmering at the oven's 
mouth by the side of some dozens of sheeps'- 
heads, the property of a tripe and trotter mer- 
chanty a few doors off, who came out strong in 
luxuries every evening at nine. 

After the hot tea and several slices of thick 
bread-and-butter had been disposed of, I re- 
lated to my father and mother the ftdl par- 
ticulars of the first day in my new plL, 
of the long country-ride I had had in Mr. Bar- 
chard's chaise, of the Surrey landscapes far 
away from Bethnal Green, where the air was 
less thick and heavy, where the trees, and 
fields, and birds were, where labor under 
the blue vault of heaven seemed something dif- 
ferent and more holy to the toil that never 
ended in the streets and alleys of the poor. 
I enlarged on the country-house of Mr. Tack- 
eridge, and of his daughter, who wore a 
lilac silk dress and a garden-hat trimmed 
with blue ribbon, and "was the prettiest 
girl, mother, I ever saw in my life!" I 
spoke of everything but the letter, which 
I omitted to deliver until I was going up to 
bed. 
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"Oh! here's something Mr. Barchard 
wished me to give you, father. I had nearly 
forgotten it." 

"What is it?" 

" A letter." 

" A letter," repeated my father, turning pale 
as he took Mr. Barchard's missive from my 
hands ; "a letter, eh ! — ^I wonder now what 
it can be about ! " 

I do not think he wondered much — ^he 
passed his large-veined hand over his damp 
forehead once or twice, as if the grey hairs 
were straggling too near his eyes, and then 
sat down on the chair from which I had arisen, 
and pushed the letter across the table to my 
mother. 

" Perhaps you will read it, Mary." 

Mary opened the letter, cleared her throat, 
and read slowly, almost painfiilly, the 
following : — 

"Dear Sir, 
" I am desired by Messrs. Crawley and 
Hodkins to close your account with them as 
soon as possible. The very low and unprofitable 
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rate at which bread is sold in.Bethnal Green 
compels them to decline transacting ftirther 
business with the majority of bakers in that 
neighborhood. I have to offer Messrs. 
C. and H's grateful thanks for your long 
and honorable transactions with, their firm, 
and to subscribe myself 

"Your obedient servant, 

"William Barchard. 
" Mr. FARLEr, Baker, 
" 54, Harp Street, Bethnal Green." 

I felt the blood rushing to my cheeks. I 
remembered the many questions and the 
foolish answers concerning my father's 
trade that morning in the chaise — ^I had 
done it all! — ^I had brought that look of 
trouble and shame on my father's wrinkled 
face! 

" Read it again, Mary, if you please.'' 
"Isn't once enough?" she asked, 
gloomily. 

" If you please, I hardly understand it." 
"Plain as can be — ^ugh," said Mrs. 
Farley, "plain and civil, and hard as he 
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who wrote it. Yet you married this man's 
sister ! " 

" I don't think he forgets that." 

" Does he esteem you for it ?" 

My stepmother was getting angry. 

" I can't say — I always esteemed William 
Barchard, he was a man of common 
sense." 

" Ah ! that's better than a man of common 
feeling ! " 

" So I think, my dear," replied my father, 
gravely ; " now will you read that letter once 
more, please?" 

My stepmother read it. 

" He's afraid I shall get in his debt," said 
my father, "or not be able to pay his em- 
ployers — ^well, well, well, it's his duty, and he 
is in the right — ^I don't respect him less for 
that Mary." 

Mary did not answer. 

" I might have done the same myself if I 
had been in his place." 

" No you wouldn't," cried my stepmother ; 
"if you had been as rich as he, and he as 
poor as you, you would have spoke up for him 
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to your masters, and have helped him for the 
sake of old relationship." 

"I might, Mary — ^but as that is not the 
case we may as well dismiss it. It will come 
rather heavy on us," continued my father; 
" I have been keeping up a good name 
on Crawley and Hodkin's books, and 
letting Markham's account run back a little 
— I don't know how it will end — I can't 
think." 

He dropped his head upon the hard deal 
table, and let it lie there as if he were asleep. 
My stepmother looked at him, dashed one 
angry tear fipom her eye with a violence that 
must have hurt her, and turned round to 
me, standing by the door which opened on 
the staircase. 

" Why don't you go to bed ? What are you 
standing there for?" 

" I did it," was my answer. 

"Did what?" 

" I told Mr. Barchard how poor my Either 
was, and how hard he found it to get a 
living here. I answered all his questions 
about the flour, the bread, the price — 
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the man was mean enough to ask me eveiy- 
thing!" 

" Never mind," answered my father, " what 
does it matter? Sooner or later it must have 
happened as it is — ^go to bed, boy — ^good 
night." 

" We must do our best," said his wife ; " if 
best is worse, still we will do it honestly — 
won't we, Farley ? " 

" Please God, please God." 

"You and I have seen these little storms 
before, you know." 

"Not quite so large, but something like 
them, eh?" said my father, looking up a 
moment. 

" Exactly like them," said my stepmother. 
" Lor ! it's only putting the shoulder to the 
wheel again. We must not think of keeping 
those silver spoons of your grandfather's by 
us any longer — and Philip must teach himself 
instead of going to evening-school — ^he's a 
clever boy, you know — and perhaps Tackeridge 
will soon go up to sevenpence." 

" Very likely — ^perhaps to-morrow ! " 

So this strange couple — but husband and 
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CHAPTER V. 

A CALL AT HARP STREET. 

The very poor opinion I had arrived at con- 
cerning Mr. William Barchard remained the 
same on the following morning when I woke 
up from my disturbed dream of yesterday's 
faces. He was not a gentleman in the first 
place, he was far from a noble uncle in the 
second, and he had taken a mean advantage 
of my position as his boy in the tlurd. If 
uncle Barchard thought to entrap me again 
into any confessions calculated to affect father, 
mother, myself, even Ike Boxham, he was 
considerably mistaken. 

I started for Upper Thames Street 
that morning with a set determination 
to be totally ignorant on every subject 
which my mysterious employer might 
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bring up in the course of the day's drive. 

I was suffering from depression when I 
reached Upper Thames Street, and Ike Box- 
ham's flow of humor was more than usually 
offensive. 

He appeared to arrive at the same conclu- 
sion aaer indulging in a series of practical 
jokes which failed to elicit a smile from me, 
and inquired : 

"Kthe guv'nor had been pegging into me 
that morning ? " 

" No, he hasn't." 

" What's the row, then ?" 

" Nothing." 

" Yes, there is." 

" No, there isn't." 

" You're a liar." 

** You're another." 

After this smart interchange of civilities, 
Ike stalled sulkily away, leaving me to 
manage the horse and chaise myself in 
the best manner I could. Not being yet 
expert in my duties as Mr. Barchard's boy, 
my uncle found me ftmibling over straps 
and buckles upon his arrival in the yard. 
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"Have you not finished yet? Where's 
Ike?" 

" I don't know, sir." 

I had made up my mind to know-nothing! 

Mr. Barchard put his hand to his mouth 
with the intention of rousing the echoes of 
the yard with shouts for Ike, but thinking 
better of it, having a slight knowledge of 
the idiosyncrasies of Master Boxham, he 
took the harness from my hands and ad- 
justed it in proper fashion with a dexterity 
worthy of a conjuror. 

Our route that day was not so picturesque 
or interesting as that of the preceding, — 
no country-roads fringed by bright green 
hedge-rows, nothing but muddy streets and 
lanes, broad thoroughfares and narrow ones, 
round Tooley Street and Dockhead way; in 
Bermondsey among the tan-pits and curriers ; 
in the noisy Borough, and the maze of turn- 
ings about Lambeth, the New Cut, and West- 
minster Eoad, and back again at an earlier 
hour of the evening to Messrs. Crawley and 
Hodkin's mills. 

The oil-skin ba« was heavier than yesterday, 
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the London bakers drove a brisker trade than 
country ones, and had harder work to do. 
We came upon one or two shops over whose 
dazzling plate-glass fronts was inscribed the 
name of Tackeridge, and " Down Again," in 
very large capitals, attracted the attention of 
the British public from those grand depdts 
of bread. 

Mr. Barchard did not indulge much in con- 
versation during the day, he was absorbed in 
business and kept constantly referring to his 
note-book. However, one question was: 

" Did you give your father my letter ? " 

"Yes, SU-." 

" What did he say ? " 
" Don't know, sir." 

Mr. Barchard turned round, and looked me 
sharply in the face an instant, but put no 
ftirther questions to me till the afternoon of 
the same day, when he broke forth with : 

" Is your father back in his rent ? " 

" Don't know, sir." 

" Has Markham, the miller, called at Harp 
Street lately ? " 

" Don't know, sir." 
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" I wonder what he owes Markham," 
mused he. 

" I don't know, sir, myself." 

*^ Who said you did ? " grunted uncle Barch- 
ard. Those were his last words that dav, and I 
went home to Bethnal G-reen with the satis- 
faction of not having committed myself. 
Havmg started at an earlier hour from the 
mills, I was relieved from the attentions of Ike 
Boxham, whose work did not cease till eight 
o'clock in the evening. I found everything 
going on as usual at No. 54, and Mr. Tack- 
eridge's 6d. stm occupying the centre pane 
of the shop over the way. 

Day after day passed by in my new place ; 
I became accustomed to uncle Barchard's 
manner, but did not alter that opinion of him 
which I had formed after our first ride together 
over the Surrey hills. There were four days 
devoted to driving round London and lurking 
about Mark Lane, and two days to the 
suburbs; always in the Norwood and Croydon 
route, stopping at Wheatsheaf Villa, Brixton 
Hill; always uncle Barchard and Mr. Tack- 
eridge on the most friendly terms, but no- 
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thing more of Annie, the self-willed, to be 
seen. Out in all weathers, sun, and wind, 
and rain, and getting hardened to them all, 
my skin becoming rather brown, and my 
hat, at four and threepence, browner. 

The days lengthened into weeks, the weeks 
to months ; the summer died away, the autumn 
came and died away too, the dreary winter 
broke in upon us with an early fall of snow, 
and I was still Mr. Barchard's boy. 

Trade had been variable in Harp Street, 
and there was no fixing Mr. Tackeridge. 
High prices and low prices ; one day Mr. 
Tackeridge making a profit on his bread and 
letting others do the same ; the next, a host 
of flaring bills, all " Down Again," of course, 
and full of "Glorious News!" If Mr. 
Tackeridge had been assassinated one dark 
night in the act of stepping into his gig by a 
secret member of the baker's Vehmgericht, I 
should not have been surprised ; and I do not 
think the trade in general would have worn 
much black crape in consequence. In the 
winter time my father's business grew worse, 
and his customers required more trust than 
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ever. My stepmother strove hard to keep 
the little trade together, but Mr. Mark- 
ham, of Greenwich, made out heavy bills, 
and some grasping flour-factors had spun a 
net around my father, through which no 
efforts of the Ffirley family could break. A 
business, half carried on by trust, a quarter's 
rent in arrear, with a needy landlord harass- 
ing daily ; a series of debts on millers' and 
factors' books; a lively opposition over the 
way ; no wonder my father's face showed 
deeper lines or that his hair turned alighter grey. 

One evening in the beginning of December, 
No. 54, Harp Street was surprised by an un- 
expected visitor. I was in the back-parlor, 
working out elaborate sums in arithmetic for 
instruction and amusement — I could find 
amusement in the study of figures — ^when a 
well-known voice in the shop startled me. 

" I say, is your name Farley ? " 

"Yes, that is my name," replied my father. 
" What do you want, my lad ? " 

I left my slate and pencil and looked 
through the parlor-window — ^Ike Boxham, as I 
anticipated. What ever could he want ? 
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" YouVe got a boy who waits on old — on 
Mr. Barchard aint you ? " 

"Yes, I have," said my alarmed father; 
" has he done anything ? " 

" Oh, no." 

Ike had a secret to communicate, and was 
very important with it. 

" Well, what of my Philip — do you know 
anything against him?" 

" I should rather say I did — almost enough 
to hang him, but I haven't come to call him 
over the coals just yet. IVe come to give 
you a warning, master, that's all." 

"A warning?" 

" Yes. Shall I go into that ere room there ? " 

" If you like." 

Ike slouched towards the room, opened the 
door, and went -down the steps into the 
parlor. 

My stepmother was sitting at the end of the 
table opposite the door, and Ike, rather 
abashed at the presence of a female, took off 
his cap, muttered " Good evening, mum," and 
seemed half inclined to back into the shop 
again. 

g2 
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" WeU, Ike," said I, "what's the matter?" 

"Nothing particular, but I thought I'd 
come and tell your father." 

" Sit down," said my father, who had fol- 
lowed Master Boxham. 

" Thankee." 

Ike sat down on the extreme edge of the 
chair, and took a survey of the dimensions of 
the room, and became particularly interested 
in some smaU ornaments on the mantel-piece, 
on which he fixed his eyes with a stedfast gaze, 
that no coughing or shufliing of my father's 
feet could induce him to withdraw. 

A silence ensued. The Dutch-clock in the 
corner ticked audibly, and Ike sat and snorted 
in a painful manner. 

Suddenly, and without the slightest intro- 
duction, Ike, with a fixed gaze at the chinmey- 
ornaments, dashed into the subject which had 
brought him from Shoreditch. 

"As I was in the yard this morning, after 
old — after Mr. Barchard had gone out with the 
shay, the guv'nor himself — ^that's Mr. Crawley 
— came to look about the place, as he does 
sometimes you know. There was another 
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gennelman with him, and they got a-talking 
about their bad debts, and I heerd the strange 
gennelman ask if as how Mr. Crawley had 
Farley, of Harp Street, on his books. ^ Off 
long ago,' says the guv'nor, * thanks to Mr. 
Barchard.' * I'm afraid I shall lose money in 
that quarter,' says the t'other, * but I've given 
orders to put a stop to it, at last — Farley'U 
be shut up in another week, or my name isn't 
Markham.' And then they went on talking 
about sumfink else." 

" Markham — Markham, eh ? — ^well, it can't 
be helped," murmured my father; " I haven't 
got the money or the means, and he must 
make a bankrupt of me. What else can I 
expect ? " 

"I thought I'd come and tell you," re- 
marked Ike, shifting his eyes towards my father 
last. 

^* Thank you — ^thank you." 

** I thought if I wos you," said Ike, in a 
confidential whisper of the huskiest description, 
" and could conweniently manage to make a 
bolt of it — say to-night— there's a chance of 
doing it that doesn't often happen." 
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My father shook his head. 

" If you could start with a wan about two 
o'clock this morning, and tip the policeman 
half-a-crown to see nothink, you'd get the pull 
of Markham, wouldn't you ? " 

" Not I, not I," exclaimed my father. 

" My father often does it, I can tell you," 
remarked Ike Boxham, anxious to afford every 
encouragement and example, " he's obliged to 
do it or he'd lose every stick of furniture, and 
go to the dogs in no time." 

^^I wouldrathergo to thedogsthanrunaway.'* 

" Oh, would I though ! " remarked Ike. 

" You heard all this in the yard?" inquired 
my stepmother. 

" Yes,mum,"replied Ike, looking intently into 
his cap. " You see the yard was pretty empty 
— all the waggons but one had gone out with 
their first loads, and I was attending to the 
last lot. Catching the name of Farley, and 
knowing Azm, you see," indicating me by a 
jerk of his head, " it made me curious." 

"And you listened?" 

"I heerd every word, mum," said Ike, 
proudly. 
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" I am very much obliged to you for taking 
all this trouble," said my father, " for prepar- 
ing me a bit against the shock. Your advice 
is kindly meant, my lad, but old Farley has 
not lived with a good name in the parish thirty 
years to blacken it the thirty-first/' 

" Well, I thought I'd come," said Ike, get- 
ting off the sharp edge of the chair ; " you 
know best your own affairs, of course. It's 
nothink to do with me. Mister Farley, but if I 
wos you and you wos Ike, I should be found 
'steriously absent in the morning, and so I teU 
you." And with this oration — ^rather high- 
flown for Ike — ^the youth took his departure. 

When he had ffone my father said : 

« 'Twas kind of him to bring the wanting. 
I shall now be prepared" — with a sickly smile 
— " to be tapped on the shoulder by a bailiff 
the first time I set foot out of doors. Mary, 
my dear, we must give up struggling now — 
there's nothing to be done ! The writs will 
come, the brokers, the men in possession — I 
shall go to the Queen's Bench, and you must 
get a situation as shopwoman or barmaid 
somewhere-Hot a barmaid's if you can help 
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it, it's a place I shouldn't care to see you ia 
again, Mary. Philip, boy, take the sixpenny 
ticket out of the window, and call Jack to put 
the shutters up. Never to take them down 
any more though — oh dear! never to take 
them down any more I " 

My father burst into a childish fit of crying, 
dropped into the arm-chair by the parlor-doorand 
rocked himself to-and-fro in an excited manner. 

" I knew it would come to this, some day," 
sobbed he, "I knew it was only. putting off 
the evil hour, and I thought 1 had prepared 
for everything. But no, no, no, I hadn't. 
Tm a ruined man— a ru—ru— ruined man ! " 

I did not cry myself, I sat scratching idle 
figures on the slate, and taking courage from 
my stepmother, who sat with her brow a little 
knit, but with no trace of emotion on her good- 
looking face ; she was surveying fate before 
her, and her bold heart did not sink much. A 
customer entered the shop, and she went up 
the parlor-step and served him, talked of the 
weather and the early date at which the win- 
ter had set in, and came back to my father's 
side again. » 
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" Philip Farley/' said she to him, laying her 
large hand on his shoulder, " you say there's 
nothing to be done, and we must give up 
straggling for a livelihood. I shall never give 
up while I have you and that boy to care for, 
and while I have hands to help the two of you. 
They may take this shop away from us — ^they 
may, which God forbid, put you in prison for our 
debts — ^but there will be greater need than 
ever for me to work somehow and somewhere." 

" It don't seem right that you should do it." 

" I took you for better for worse." 

" And worse it is ! " 

" The best can be made of the worst when 
the will is strong and the heart is willing." 

" Mary," said my father, jumping to his 
feet, "you're worth your weight in gold. 
Thankee, my dear, thankee, I feel much better 
now ! " 
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CHAPTER VL 

ANOTHER CALL. 

Depressed and gloomy, I set out the fol- 
lowing morning for the Steam Flour Mills, in 
Upper Thames Street. I left all quiet in 
Harp Street ; Tackeridge, over the way, was 
driving a brisk trade, and although the sword 
was hanging by a hair from No. 54, Damocles 
stood prepared behind the counter, and did 
not fear the hook-nosed child of Israel who 
might be waiting in the adjoining street. 

So low spirited in the chaise by the side of 
Mr. Barchard, that even that gentleman re- 
marked my fit of moodiness, and inquired the 
cause. He did not inquire in a feeling man- 
ner, but with a grunt like a pig. 

" What's the matter at home ?" 

"Eh, SU-?" 
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" What's the matter at home ? *' 

Eemembering the first ride with my inter-r 
locutor, I was quickly ou my guard. 

" Don't know, sir." 

"Yes you do," snapped Mr. Barchard, 
" and it's no good ' don't-know' ing me. Now 
what is it ? " 

I did not answer readily, and he said : 

"Your father is in difficulties — of coursehe is. 
There'sa writ out, perhaps, nothing more likely." 

" I don't know that there is a writ out, sir." 

" Do you mean to tell me there's nothing 
wrong at Harp Street ? " 

He looked me full in the face and there was 
no help for the confession. It could do no 
Airther harm to my father, so I answered : — 

" I'm afraid there is something very wrong." 

"What is it?" 

" My father thinks he'll be taken away to 
prison." 

" A very good place too," remarked uncle 
Barchard, " he'll be out of harm's way there. 
I can't see what good he is doing or wiU ever 
do in Bethnal Green. Your father's a regular 
fool for business." 
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This was a long speech for Mr. Barchard, 
and I fancied he was excited. Not that he 
showed any excitement — ^not that that fat 
grim face ever gave evidence of what was 
passing in his mind or leaving an impression 
there. 

Uncle Barchard questioned me no further — 
he spoke no more all that day, he was 
too busy collecting money and orders from 
West End bakers. It was a long day's work, 
and we did not arrive at Upper Thames Street 
till a late hour of the evening. 

I ran all the way home to Harp Street, 
pausing but to collect breath for fresh starts, 
and then setting off again. I saw nothing of 
Ike Boxham, he had been gone three quarters 
of an hour and there was no one to delay my 
rapid progress, save a few dawdling people 
whom I ran against, and a few stray children 
who came in my way and got knocked down. 

My heart beat very fast — more with sus- 
pense than my late exertions — as I finally 
reached Harp Street and ran panting into the 
shop. Had my father been taken away that 
morning? — ^taken away to the prison where 
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the high black walls and iron spikes would 
keep him in for ever ! 

Thank God ! he was at home, sitting by the 
jSre in his bakers' dress, with his slippered feet 
on the fender. 

" YouVe very late to-night." 

" We've had a long ride, father. Anybody 
been?" 

" No. They'll give me till to-morrow, per- 
haps. You must not look down-hearted — ^feel 
down-hearted about me, Philip." 

"How can I help that?" 

" I begin to think your mother will get on 
better without me, my boy — ^you see I'm 
rather forgetful, and I can't help trusting peo- 
ple who beg very hard and are next door to 
starving. I know they'll never pay, I know 
if they had the money half of them would 
rather not, but I can't help it, Philip. Your 
mother upstairs would be more strict with them 
if I — ^if I," swallowing an invisible substance, 
"were not by to interfere." 

I had my tea in silence. My father sat by 
the scanty fire and saw a hundred futures in 
its lurid depths; my stepmother came down 
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stairs and brought more " white work " which 
she piled on the table and began to arrange in 
a busmess-like manner. 

When tea was concluded I got out my 
arithmetic book and slate, and made a pretence 
of being very industrious over my sums, and 
my father finding the eyes of his wife upon 
him, walked into the shop, attended to the 
customers, and made a pretence of being very 
busy also. 

My father, who had strayed to the door to 
look up and down the street a moment, which 
that night was three quarters mud and one 

fourth dirty snow, startled his wife and me by 
madly rushmg across the shop and sUpping 
down the step into the parlor. 

" Gh, Lord ! what shall I do — ^who would 
have thought it ? Here's William Barchard. 
He's getting out of a cab at the comer of the 
street!" 

My father was quite unnerved and trembling 
violently. He walked to the mantel-piece and, 
for no ostensible reason, deliberately knocked 
off a half-pint mug with ^ Philip ' written on 
it — ^took up the snuffers, put them down again, 
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took them up once more and snuffed the can- 
dle out, repeated : 

" William Barchard — who would have 
thought it ! " and finally sat down in his elbow- 
chair and stared vacantly at my mother. 

" Perhaps he's going to call on Tackeridge," 
suggested Mrs. Farley. 

"Tackeridge doesn't live at the shop, Mary." 

My stepmother relighted the candle, and 
took up an old stocking with an air of perfect 
composure. 

"Hadn't you better put that work away, 
Mary, and clear the table?" 

" I can't spare the time, Farley, for all the 
William Barchard's in the world. You may be 
taken to the Bench to-morrow, and there's 
plenty of your things want doing before you 

go- 

"But he—" 

" But he is not a man to think we sit here 

every night and idle time away by looking at 

each other," said my stepmother, "let him 

take us as we always are ; he won't care what 

we are doing — ^he cares too little about us one 

way or the other, / know. Philip, go on with 
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your sums. I hardly believe it's Mr. Bar- 
chard at all, he's too long coming here." 

" My uncle is a very slow walker, mother." 

" Where's the chaise that carries this rich 
man who has so little thought for — " 

" Hush ! mother, here he is." 

Uncle Barchard, buttoned to the chin, 
came into the shop and thumped on the coun- 
ter with a heavy walking stick. 

"Ah! Mr. William, is that you?" cried my 
father, rising from his chair and gomg to the 
parlor door ; " come in, come in. Who would 
have thought of seeing you, sir ? " 

Mr. Barchard came into the parlor, nodded 
to my stepmother, took no notice of me or of 
my father's half extended hand, and sat down 
on the first chair near the door with his hat on. 

"Now what's aU this?" 

" All what ! " exclaimed my father. 

" What have you been doing to owe so much 
money to Markham? — what do you expect 
will become of you, Philip Farley ? " 

"You know about it then?" inquired my 
father. 

" I have guessed it, that's sufficient. Mrs. 
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Farley," turning to her, " perhaps, as you are 
a little more sensible than he, you'll tell me 
how he fell into these difficulties." 

"Why should I tell you sir?" inquired my 
stepmother, shortly. 

" I am curious to know." 

" There are many hundreds of great people 
who are curious about the poor, who do a good 
deal with figures for them, and write books 
about them — do everything but — " 

She stopped ; he might think she hinted for 
assistance. 

" But help them, Mrs. Farley — very true. 
That's one of the ways of the world. Now, when 
does Farley think of being made a bankrupt ?" 

" TeU him, Mary." 

My stepmother made no further resistance 
to Mr. Barchard's desire for information — she 
thought perhaps the past relationship between 
her husband and Mr. Barchard warranted the 
latter in making every inquiry, and so in a 
few plain words she acquainted him with the 
position of aflfairs at No. 54. Whilst she was 
speaking, Mr. Barchard drew out his pocket- 
book and began fumbling with its contents. 

VOL. I. H 
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At the conclusion of the narrative he pushed 
three slips of paper across to my mother, saying: 

^^ Put them on the file, will you? " 

" What are they ? " asked my stepmother, 
her face flushing with a suspicion of the truth. 

^^ The receipts fi:om Markham and the fac- 
tors. You'd better take care of them, in case 
of any mistakes.'' 

Mrs. Farley burst out crying — she who 
would have braved the worst storms of adver- 
sity without a quivering lip. 

" Oh, sir ! oh, sir ! we did not expect this ; 
we did not, indeed." 

^^ William,'' gasped my father, paler and 
more bewildered than ever, "ycm have not 
paid my debts?" 

" Yes, I have ; and it's the first and last 
time I'll pay yours or anybody else's. No- 
body has a right to get into debt. Better get 
into a water-butt and pull the lid down after 
you, and end your troubles that way." 

" God bless you, William Barchard." 

"The sooner you're out of this shop the 
better ; there's no business to be done in it. 
You'll only get into the same mess if you stay, 
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and I shan't help you any more. Once in a 
life-tune is quite enough for me ; I never did 
it before, and I won't do it again." 

" What would you have me do, Mr. William? " 

*^€ret out of this hole; turn journeyman 
baker, if anybody will have you, or open 
another business, and leave it to your wife to 
manage, or go into the country and do any- 
thing. But, mind you — ^" 

He paused. We waited for him to proceed. 

" But mind you, Farley, I expect to be 
paid that hundred and twenty-three pounds 
fourteen shillings, if ever you are able." 

" Or his son is able," I cried. 

"You don't mean what you say, boy?" 
said he to me. 

" Yes, I do," I replied, in a thick voice ; 
" if ever it be in my power I'll do it, uncle 
Barchard, and thank you then better than I 
can now." 

" I'll take your word, young Philip Farley." 

My uncle booked it in his note-book. 

"I have more hope of seeing the money 
now. Farley," to my father, " your boy has 
a Barchard look about him ; he will get on in 

h2 
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the world better than you have, or I'm very 
blind indeed. What's he doing now ? " pomt- 
ing to the slate. 

" Sums." 

"What sums?" 

" Decunal fractions," I answered. 

" Do you find them easy ? " 

" Very." 

" What do you make of fourteen sacks, at 
sixpence a four-pound loaf, reckoning ninety 
loaves to the sack ? Quick." 

It was a simple practice sum, and having 
some abilitv in numeration, I had no need to 
work it on the slate. I told him immediately. 

"Right," said uncle Barchard, regarding 
me with a slight degree of interest, " right, 
sir." 

He rose, nodded to my stepmother, scowled 
when she began to find words to thank him 
for his kindness, shook ofi*my father's hand which 
sought to grasp his own, muttered a gruff 
" Good night," and went into the shop. I 
followed him to the door. 
" Uncle Barchard." 
"What is it?" 
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"When I first rode out with you, you 
asked me a great many questions, if you 
remember, and then gave me a letter to take 
home to my father." 

"WeU?'' 

" I — I thought you had asked those ques- 
tions of me for the purpose of shaking off my 
my father." 

" So I did." 

"Butnoir-" 

" But, there, there, never mind. I should 
have been a bad servant of my masters' if I 
had let a man who couldn't pay his way keep 
his name upon their books, even if that man 
had been my own father, much less yours. 
Confound the boy, what a long speech he's 
got out of me ! " 

"I thought you a hard and cruel man; 
I beg your pardon." 

" Tut, tut," said my uncle, as he stepped 
into the street, and made towards his cab. 
I heard him muttering to himself as he walked 
slowly along the dirty pavement, picking out 
every inch of his way in the most careM 
manner. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CALL THE THIRD — ^AND LAST ! 

It was all arranged — we were to be so 
very happy and comfortable now the weight 
on my father's mind — ^that weight which had 
been crushing every spark of hope and energy 
out of him — ^was finally removed. 

" Never to get into debt again, Mary," said 
my father to his helpmate, ^^or to stop here in 
Harp Street and be driven mad by the tickets 
of Tackeridge over the way. We'll take 
William Barchard's advice and sell the busi- 
ness— if anybody wiU buy it— and go right 
into the country." 

" Yes, and open a shop in some quiet village 
where there are no Tackeridge's and very little 
trust." 

" I don't suppose we shall save any money 
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in the country, Mary, but we shall live and 
have no creditors, that's something." 

" Everything to us." 

" And the country air — what a deal of good 
it will do us both, eh, Mary ? " 

"Yes, but— " 

"But what?" 

" But what are we to do with Philip ? " 

" Oh ! dear, dear, I'm a very selfish man. 
I quite forgot you, Philip, my boy." 

I was at my old work of figures. I looked 
up as my father addressed me, saying — 

"Leave me in London, father — I think 
my work lies here. How shall I ever pay 
uncle Barchard back his money if I go to 
a place where there is no money to be 
gained?" 

" Leave you in London, my boy," exclaimed 
my father, " no, no, I couldn't do it. Tf hy 
you might as well be dead to us." 

"Philip had better stay here," said Mrs. 
Farley ; " the few shillings which he earns will 
pay for board and lodging, he must not expect 
pocket-money yet awhile. By-and-bye, Philip," 
addressing me, "you will earn more money, 
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save some money, have a little book at some 
savings' bank, won't you ? " 

" I'U try." 

^^ And when we're in the country — " 

" My dear," interrupted my father, " there 
are six months to pass before you and I can 
settle down in some shady country place, scores 
and scores of miles away from here, — ^months 
which may bring much change to you and 
me, months which one or both of us may not 
live to see expire — ^we know not what a day 
may bring forth!" 

My mother did not answer — I fancied that 
she bowed her head a little as though she felt 
the justness of the reproof The castle- 
builders went their separate ways, Mrs. Farley 
up stairs, and my father to his place behind 
the counter of the shop, leaving me to 
moralize over his last speech. Knowing what 
followed, it has seemed to me as if the warn- 
ing voice called to my father that night and 
told him of the uncertainty of life — of 
the dark mystery which lies before each 
minute of the future and is ever wisely 
hidden. 
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My father never lived to enjoy his peaceful 
rest far away in the quiet country-home — 
there was a longer rest for him— and I beUeve 
a higher, better one in heaven. Honest, sim- 
ple, God-loving, and God-fearing father mine, 
it was my lot to lose thee in my youth — ^to see 
the world before me and no father's hand to 
hold me back when there was temptation 
beckoning, or wring my own hand with a 
Other's loving pressure when the sun was 
duning on my path ! 

I did not think that night that a few more 
weeks were only left for him ; that his health 
— ^never very strong — ^was failing fast, and 
every hour was numbered. I have been ever 
thankful that it was his happiness to die in 
peace, with the brother of his first wife stand- 
ing by the bedside in that solemn hour which 
must come to each of us some day, and saying, 
with his hand upon my head as I knelt there 
sobbing out my grief, " This boy — ^my sister's 
child, is my charge. I promise it here." 

In the darkened room up stairs, my father 
had been wandering for days, not knowing wife 
or son, his brain bewildered with the troubles 
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of the past, and their revival in imagination a 
greater torment to him than reality had made 
them, but in the last hour he was calm^ and 
conscious. 

" It is all for the best," he murmured ; " do 
you remember, Philip boy, the night when I 
talked of the bailiff's carrying me to prison — 
uncle Barchard's night ? I said your mother 
and yourself would get on better without my 
interference; I believe so now — I believe so 
more than ever. That good man," pointing 
to uncle Barchard in the shadow of the cur- 
tain, "has come again to give me comfort 
about you, Philip — God bless him and reward 
him! And wife, you are young, still — ^there 
may be a fair life opening for you, who knows ? 
there, don't cry, don't cry, both of you — ^it 
unsettles me. Is it daylight yet ? " 

"No." 

i^ I— think— it— is r 
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** Foot. Wliat trade do you mean to follow ? 
Chilax, That's a question. 
Fool, Tes, and a learned question if you mark it. 
Consider and say on." 

Flbtchbb's "Mad Lover" Act. /., Sc. 1. 



" Whang, the miller, was naturally avaricious ; nobody loved 
money better than he, or more respected those that had it." 
Goldsmith's " Citizen of the Worldy" Letter LXX, 
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CHAPTER L 

TREGANCY. 

" Philip Farley," said my uncle, " I hope 
we thoroughly understand each other, at all 
events I hope you thoroughly understand me. 
I am going to send you back to school for two 
years and a half — ^to a school of my own selec- 
tion, whence you will be enabled to make a jfresh 
and better start in life. During those two years 
and a half your holidays will be spent here at 
my house, so long as you behave yourself. 
Ingratitude or misbehavior and out you go, my 
boy, as sure as fate. When that fresh start in 
life is found you, I shall have fulfilled my 
promise to your father, and you will part with 
me to become your own master, and to learn 
the art of self-dependence. I began at an age 
as early as your own, and I find myself 
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none the worse for the experiment. And now, 
don't build on fiiture favors, friendships, or 
legacies from me, or you will assuredly be dis- 
appointed." 

That was the longest oration my uncle Bar- 
chard made in his life, and possibly took a 
longer time to deliver than any speech of the 
same number of words from the days of 
Demosthenes. Every word was uttered slowly 
and deliberately, and deep breaths were drawn 
twice at least in the course of a sentence, 
my uncle's respiration being a process of some 
labor. 

The preceding address took place in the 
formal front parlor of uncle Barchard's house, 
three months after my father's death. It was 
a Sunday afternoon. Uncle Barchard reposed 
in his great leathern chair by the fire, with the 
yellow silk handkerchief which invariably 
covered his face during after-dinner naps 
still hanging in fanciftd festoons from his 
large, but well-formed head. My cousin Ellen 
sat on a stool at his feet, a dark-haired, black- 
eyed child of twelve years old. A child with 
a thoughtftd pretty face that gave promise of 
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being prettier in the time to come. A face 
milike anything I had pictured in my boyish 
imagination, though there was a softened 
Barchard-look about it which stamped the 
child the daughter of the stout man in the 
arm-chair, across whose knee her small white 
hands were clasped. 

My cousin Ellen and I had become very 
good friends since one roof had sheltered us, 
therefore she listened to her father's address 
to me with an evident interest. 

When uncle Barchard had concluded, I said 
in a low voice : 

" I understand, sir. You are very kind." 

" You go to school next Wednesday," said 
he. " Latin and Greek and all that rubbish 
are very well in their way, but let figures 
stand A. 1." 

" I will pay great attention to figures, sir." 

" Figures, for a tradesman's son, who has a 
living to get — ^nothing like figures ! " 

" Is he going far away, papa ? " inquired my 
cousin. 

" Sixty or seventy miles." 

"Will he have many holidays ? " asked Ellen. 
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" A month at Christmas." 

" Oh ! what a little," exclaimed my cousin; 
" but the schoolmaster will let him come to 
see us, now and then papa." 

" He'd better not," replied unde Barchard, 
sharply, " or he'll be a pupil less. Philip must 
work hard at school." 

" I wiU, sh-." 

"No lost time — no idleness over book and 
slate — Philip Farley has a living to get," 

Those last words, "Philip Farley has a 
living to get," were always my incentive to 
exertion when the school-world was around me 
and the temptations of the boy to idleness 
were strong. Never forgetting uncle Bar- 
chard and my duty to him, never forgetting 
that it was my place to seek to deserve his 
confidence, and remembering he had said that 
Sunday afternoon that I must work hard at 
school, I worked hard and did my best. 

It was my intention when I commenced 
this story of my life to linger on the neutral 
ground, and speak of a few school-incidents in 
which I took my share. But the road beyond 
the gates of my old school is long and winding . 
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and there will be barriers enough to stop 
my way and turn me from my path. There- 
fore one glance at the school-days of Philip 
Farley, and then for sterner business. 

I gained few friends at school, and many 
rivals. I had gone thither with the intention of 
striving for a good name on my master's books, 
and succeeding in the effort I lost a great 
deal of that boy-friendship which, acting other- 
wise, might have fallen to my share. 

I found the boys at that school very like the 
bigger children in the world's school outside, 
always envious .of him who gains the prize. 
We struggle but a little harder when the prize 
is greater and our yeai's are riper, but the 
same passions work within us as when we lived 
in fear of the ferule and task-book. 

There were plenty of sneers and taunts from 
my cotemporaries when it was discovered that I 
thought more of the lessons before me than of 
the playground outside, where the fun and the 
fights came off. I took my share in the 
latter on two separate occasions, after the 
senior members of the school had objected to my 
perseverance, and taken the liberty of pulling 
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my hair and knocking the books out of 
my hand, and have some satisfaction in 
recording here that I came off victorious — 
but damaged— on both occasions, some Bethnal 
Green practice which I had had turning out 
of material service to me in those periods 
of emergency. 

I do not know whether the result of the 
fights, or a certain aptitude for figures, was 
the cause of my receiving the cognomen of 
^^ Hard-head," but fi'om the time of my dis- 
putes at school until the day when I shook 
hands with a hundred boys and said good-bye, 
that appellation was invariably substituted for 
the name of iFarley. 

There is no need to speak of the few school 
fiiends I made. I saw no more of them after 
I left Cliff House for good. They parted fi'om 
mewithathousandprotestationsofwritingtome, 
of coming to see me, of asking me to their own 
homes, and then our separate ways were chosen 
and we met never again. Of one school-rival, 
almost an enemy, I shall have more to say ere 
I close this chapter, meanwhile let me dwell 
for a few moments on my school progress 
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and on the progress of the lives and fortunes of 
friends left behind in London. 

Uncle Barchard — as the reader is aware — 
had decided on two years and a half being 
devoted to my education. He extended that 
period six months, consequently I was more 
than sixteen years of age when I recited my 
last lesson. I gained several prizes during 
my stay at school — ^they were hardly worked 
for and hai'dly won. I had no great share of 
natural ability — other boys learned their les- 
sons or wrote their themes in half the time — 
but my unflinching exertions generally placed 
me head of the class, a proud position for me 
when the annual school-report went home to 
unde Barchard. One thing alone I was 
naturally quick at, in one study I surprised 
even my masters. I have had reasons to be 
very often thankftil for that gift during the 
course of a somewhat chequered life. Nothing 
in or out of an arithmetic-book came amiss to 
me, the most complicated enigma that ever 
the brain of man wove into a net-work of 
figures as " a clincher " for the last pages of a 
Walkinghame or a Colenso resolved itself into 
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a plain, straightforward sum after ten minutes' 
examination. I have read somewhere that 
the study of statistics goes far to deaden the 
natural affections, that they whose lives are 
spent in numeration — speculators, men at 
banks and coimting-houses — are men of a 
hard, unyielding disposition, who cannot enter 
into the romance of a life, who do not under- 
stand it. There is truth in the assertion. 
I have met with men who would have passed 
for calculating automata, and enjoyed as great 
a share of life in that state of existence as 
their own, — ^men of the Gradgrind-school, to 
whom facts are everything, who never opened 
a work of imagination in their lives or believed 
poetry to be anything better than the wander- 
ings of a troubled brain. I have found a 
degree of callousness too in men of this class. 
I have discovered in myself — many years of 
whose life have been passed at the desk aiid 
ledger — often a sternness and a coldness that 
I should have been better without. 

I gained many prizes, and added them to a 
few sixpenny volumes which had been rewards 
of merit from that cheap day-school (twopence 
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a-week was the charge for instruction in writ- 
ing, reading, and arithmetic), situated in the 
vicinity of Harp Street, Bethnal Green. Every 
Christmas I returned home to find my cousin 
Ellen taller and prettier, and always watching 
for my coming-to find uncle Barchard as 
stout, taciturn, and grim as ever. Pleasant 
holidays they were to me in the Christmas 
time, with cousin Ellen for a companion— my 
former life had been too full of hardships to 
deem the silent, old-fashioned house of uncle 
Barchard a dull sphere for me, — pleasant 
holidays, though my amusements consisted of 
a walk with Ellen Barchard's governess in a 
nnoke-dried London square on wintry after- 
noons. Every Christmas-day I went to see 
my stepmother, who had obtained a shop- 
woman's place at a large confectioner's in 
Bishopsgate Street. The last Christmas when 
I returned for good, I found my stepmother 
married again, and about to start for Australia 
with her husband. I felt a shock when she 
told me of her marriage, but it would have 
be«i folly to suppose that she was to ever 
hold sacred the name my father had given 
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her in Bethnal Green church. She had done 
her duty by my father in his lifetime, had 
truly sorrowed for him when she was left alone 
in the world, — ^now she had chosen a husband 
of her own age, a husband with some of her own 
energy, and there was a prospect of a happy life 
in the future — a comfortable home in a new land 
where the name of Tackeridge was unknown. 

It has been a consolation to me — often 
amidst pressure of business, which has made 
my nights sleepless and my brain hot — ^to 
receive from time to time, during many 
after-years, homely letters from my step- 
mother, tokens that her interest in me had 
not died away, marks of an honest affection 
which lasted with her life. It is sufficient to 
say here that she and her husband prospered 
in the new world, and lived happily enough 
together. My path was not destined to cross 
my second mother's ever again, and so she 
passes from these pages and this humble history 
has done with her. 

Time worked its changes also with my uncle 
and his employers. Messrs. Crawley and 
Hodkins dissolved partnership, and the busi- 
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ness was transacted on Mark Lane in the name 
of the former gentleman. Then my uncle 
became extra busy and persevering in Mr. 
Crawley^s service, was seen at the Bank of 
England selling out, and finally Messrs. 
Crawley and Barchard became good names on 
the Com Exchange firom that time forth. 

I have spoken of a certain school-rival, the 
only boy out of a hundred whom I met again 
after I had made my second start in life. He 
came the last year I was at Cliff House, and 
immediately attracted attention fi'om masters, 
ushers, and schoolfellows. He was then a tall 
well-made boy of nearly sixteen years of age, 
with one of the plainest and yet one of the 
most striking faces I have ever beheld, a dark, 
mottled, swarthy face, that had been burnt in 
the West India islands until within a few 
months of his arrival at Cliff House Academy. 
His eyes were black and small, biit of that 
piercing kind which give a fierceness ot 
expression to the whole face ; his nose was 
thin and sharp, and inclined to be hooked like 
a bird's ; and his thin bluish lips did not add 
anything prepossessing to his general appear- 
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ance. The whole head was small and ill- 
shaped, and his hair was cropped close to it in 
a style far f5rom elegant or picturesque. He 
resembled a mulatto more than the son of an 
English gentleman ; and the facetious boys of 
the school used to call him " Sambo " till he 
knocked them down with his hard, bony fists, 
and kicked them when they were down. Ru- 
mor circulated through the school that his 
father, Mr. Tregancy, had died in Jamaica, be- 
queathing to his son and daughter an enormous 
sum of money, which they were to come into 
possession of at the age of one-and-twenty. 
Master Tregancy certainly seemed to have an 
inexhaustible flow of pocket-money that was 
the envy and admiration of every pupil of 
good old Doctor Groves, and the reckless man- 
ner in which a half-sovereign was changed and 
got rid of took away the breath of the coolest 
of us. 

John Tregancy — Black Jack was a title by 
which he was more familiarly known — ^was 
without doubt a very clever youth. He had 
received a good education in the West Indies, 
and had made the best of it — he was rather 
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proud of his abilities too, though he masked 
his pride with a studied air of careless indif- 
ference which deceived most of the boys at 
CM House. 

I believe this John Tregancy, during the 
time he was in Dr. Grove's Establishment, did 
more moral harm to his schoolfellows than the 
half dozen or so of black sheep that were already 
there — ^idle, lying, swearing black sheep, which 
the best of large schools possess, though their 
masters may doubt my assertion. Tregancy 
was different from most boys — ^he was a 
sneerer. Men old in the world and the 
world's sin, speak contemptuously of all that 
is good, just, or holy, and freeze the blood of 
then- Usteners, but there is something more 
awfiil in a boy whose feet have not crossed 
the threshold of his school, discoursing like 
one hardened by the world and thinking his 
talk manly. 

Tregancy sneered at everything — had a 
ready jest for everything. Boys who were 
fond of their mothers and sisters at home, or 
were proud of their big brothers and the 
" tips " they got from them in the Christmas 
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holidays, boys who cried when mother, sister, 
or brother was ill, or who whispered the 
Lord's prayer before they went to sleep in 
their little beds; boys who exhibited any 
affection to their tutors or each other, all 
came in for a share of Tregancy's sarcasm. 

A great deal of this heartless manner was 
of course assumed, for Tregancy plumed him- 
self upon an utter indifference to everything 
in the world, and was never more unnatural 
than when he strove to impress us with his 
callousness. But there was far from the purity 
of youth in his heart or his brain, and the ex- 
ample was a bad one, for many of the weaker 
minded boys — ^naturally imitative — ^began to 
swagger and scoff and aim at being miniature 
Tregancys. Striving for the prizes, he looked 
on as a weakness; making wry faces behind our 
prayer-books when we sat upstairs in the 
gallery of the old stone church, was an ac- 
complishment, if we did it well and escaped 
the glance of our preceptors. He had an un- 
pleasant habit of feigning a cougH ten times 
more violent than whooping-cough, and going 
off into paroxysms during church time which 
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alarmed the congregation for the safety of his 
blood-vessels, and if he could only make the 
boy next to him burst out laughing when 
Doctor Groves was reading the psalms for the 
day to his hundred scholars, he was easy in his 
mind. 

The first few months after his arrival, Tre- 
gancy paid me a great deal of attention — ^he 
made me a present of some shells and curiosi- 
ties which he had brought home from the West 
Indies, and invariably chose me for his com- 
panion when we all went out two-abreast for 
our usual evening walk. There was dangerous 
attraction in the lad too ; he knew more than 
we did, he had been in another land and could 
relate stories concerning it, describe scenes and 
characters with a more than common ability, 
though the stories were not always the most 
select, and the characters in his scenes were 
often of the vilest class. Tregancy strove 
hard to wean me from an earnest attention 
to my studies, he laughed at me, he satirized 
my twelvemonth's labor for ' a silly book,' he 
even flattered me; but laughter, satire, and 
flattery were all to no purpose. 
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** In your place, Tregancy, it might be well 
enough — but not in mine." 

"Why not?" 

We were strolling round the play-ground 
two sober senior boys — the uproar of a school 
let loose ringing in our ears! I repeated 
my uncle's words. 

"Philip Farley will have a living to get 
when he leaves here." 

"There are plenty of ways of getting a 
living. I don't think you will starve in Lon- 
don a year hence, if you lose the first prize 
this time." 

" Perhaps not. But I would begin to learn 
my lesson of life here — a life at the desk." 

" Horrible ! I should give up the ghost in 
a counting-house." 

" Ah ! you will have plenty of money." 

" And you — aplenty of sense," with a short 
laugh, "I wish you joy of your possession, 
Farley. Sense will never get a man through 
the world." 

" Not common sense ? — I should like a little 
of that." 

" Common sense — ^pooh ! " 
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" What will get a man through the world 
then?" 

" His wits." 

** Not always." 

"Wits keen enough to over-reach your 
neighbor, to pocket his goods as well as envy 
them, to trust in the faith of nobody, not even 
your wife's, if you are ever afflicted with one. 
Believe in what you see, Farley, and only in 
what you see, nothing more." 

" Don't like your advice. Jack Tregancy." 

"Who the devil cares?" retorted he, 
"you'U practice some part of it, I daresay, 
if you live to have tails to your coat. As for 
your present practice, sober-sides, that's, only 
to be laughed at." 

" You dislike perseverance ? " 

" That depends upon the object. I would 
never work so hard for a book." 

" Nor I." 

"For what then?" 

" For the honor of being first in the class — 
first in Doctor Grove's list — ^head boy at 
Christmas with more work to show than any 
of you." 
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His deep-set black eyes flashed a little. 

" For the paltry pride of being ' cock of 
the walk?'" with a short laugh. 

" Yes, that's it." 

" For the pleasure,^' in a soft drawling tone, 
" of going home to your respected parents — 
or uncle, isn't it ? — and saying, * Please uncle 
I have been such a good boy, and I have got 
the first prize, and no one else in the school 
can hold a candle to the light of my intellect 
— ^what are you going to give the good boy, 
uncle, for all this ? ' " 

" I shan't beg." 

^* You shan't have the chance next Christ- 
mas," replied he, quickly, " you shan't be first 
in the class or on old Grove's list, or have the 
greatest number of marks to show." 

" Shan't I ? " 

" No." 

" Will you hinder me, Tregancy ? " 

" To be sure I will. I said I would never 
work so hard for a book, but I'll work my 
brains out to spite you, and then I'll tear the 
prize to pieces before your face." 

" When you get it ! " 
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" I win get it." 

"Oh! no, you won't." 

Tregancy and I got gradually warm upon 
the subject, despite our assumed airs of perfect 
self-possession, and after exchanging a series 
of aggravating retorts, more or less imcompli- 
mentary, we parted for the evening far from 
friends. 

Tregancy commenced the race next day, 
and devoted more attention to his studies. 
He informed those boys who were curious on 
the subject, that he had resolved to win the 
prize that year for the mere sake of " throwing 
' Hard-head ' overboard," and related also his 
intentions with regard to that prize when it 
came into his possession. It was an exciting 
race and many heavy sums of pocket-money 
and next year's plum cakes were wagered on 
the event. I believe I was principal favorite 
in the betting, my character for strict attention 
to my books standing highest in the school, 
but there were many boys sanguine as to the 
success of Black Jack, "if he would only," 
as a youth of nine confidentially observed, 
" keep up to the scratch." 
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I strove hard for the first prize ; I had set 
my heart upon it, that last year of my school 
life — ^but I found Tregancy's marks accumu- 
lating and gaining fast on mine. 

It was the custom at CliiF House School 
for each boy to receive a certain number of 
daily " marks " according to his position in the 
class, and to award the first prize to him who 
had accumulated the greatest number of strokes 
in the mark-book at the termination of the 
year. There were no separate prizes for se- 
parate accomplishments, but the general ability 
of the scholar was attested and rewarded in 
the first, second, third, and even the twentieth 
degree, when breaking-up time came round. 

I kept my place in algebra, mathematics, 
arithmetic, in everything which brought my 
calculating gifts into play, but the marks 
which Tregancy scored in the classics, in 
composition, &c., considerably excelled my 
own, and bid fair to outnumber me in the 
grand sum total. There was a certain careless 
ease in his efforts which was particularly- 
galling to one who labored more arduously at 
the task, and his taunts, when any ill success 
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of mine in certain branches of education 
placed me lower in the scale than he, often 
brought us, after school hours, to the verge of 
blows. But I never gave up — I did not even 
relinquish the endeavor to win the prize, 
when I discovered about a month before 
Christmas-day that all attempts were hopeless. 

The bitter sense of disappointment— the 
sinking of my heart within my breast— 
I will not dwell upon. It was a boy's trouble. 
I have had troubles, disappointments, heart- 
sinkings since for the loss of prizes in my 
manhood, but that first disappointment was 
felt acutely, though the scars of those that 
followed were, and are, of greater depth. 

Tregancy and I went home together in the 
railway train ; our route lay for many miles 
in the same direction ; we were both leaving 
school for ever. He was triumphant ; I was 
dull and taciturn. My prize — " the second " 
was locked up in my school-box; Tregancy 
carried his — ^the book of **Shakspere's W^orks," 
handsomely bound in blue morocco and gold — 
in his large bony hands. 

It was a very rainy day, and there were few 
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travellers by our train. We were in a first- 
class compartment. I had put the rest of 
my pocket-money to the second-da^ss fare 
Uncle Barchard had forwarded me, resolving 
not to be outdone by Tregancy, in the last 
scene which we might play together. We had 
the carriage to ourselves. 

Twelve miles on our journey, when Tregancy 
said — 

" You're sulky, Farley." 

" No, I am not, Jack." 

" You are sorry I won this prize ? " 

" I am sorry I did not gain it, Tregancy; 
but you deserved it fairly. I am not envious 
enough to withhold my congratulations." 

" Thank you, but I don't want them; keep 
them till I do." 

" Very well," I responded. 

He sat facing me, his swarthy face looking 
more dark than usual in the shadow of the 
carriage, that dull, wet afternoon. 

"You remember whatlsaid about this book?" 
asked he, with a peculiar glitter in his small eyes. 

" Some nonsense or other, which you don't 
think anything of now, I hope." 
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"I never forget^ and I always keep my 
word. My old father used to say, that the 
latter was my only good attribute/' 

He lowered the window and the rain came 
pelting slantwise in upon us, and on the dainty 
spring cushions of the carriage. 

" What are you going to do, Tregancy ? I 
hope you are not so foolish — I am sure you 
wiU think, better of it!" 

" No." 

" If there were any bitterness in the strug- 
gle in which you came off first man, forget it. 
Jack ; you have the best of me." 

"No." 

"I own you have beaten me — shake hands." 

" Not yet." 

He opened the book ; his dark hand in 
strange contrast to the white pages, which he 
crumpled rudely in his clutch. 

"Don't tear the book!" 

" Three guineas will buy as good a one. Do 
you think I care for this book, or its value ? 
I said 1 would win the prize ; now I will show 
you, Farley, how I care for the prize in itself, 
or the honor it has brought me." 

K 2 
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He tore out half a dozen pages and threw 
them from the window. I made no further 
attempt to stay hun. I turned up the collar of 
my jacket as a weather-guard against the pelt- 
ing rain-drops, and then lay back and gravely 
surveyed the onslaught on the Bard of Avon. 

Tregancy took quite a delight in destroying 
the book — ^the exultation of a mischievous in- 
fant — and the fewer the leaves that remained 
the more his good temper increased. It took 
a considerable time to get rid of; there were 
nine hundred and odd pages, and some of them 
came out reluctantly, and were heartily sworn 
at for their trouble. What the occupants of 
the carriages in the rear thought of the flight 
of gilt-edge leaves, which the wind kept sweep- 
ing by them for a full quarter of an hour in an 
uninterrupted succession, I know not ; but it 
must have given rise to a great deal of spe- 
culation, as Hamlet of Denmark, Macbeth, 
Othello, and the rest of the immortals went 
fluttering by the carriage windows, making a 
track on the line, catching in hedge-rows and 
dotting here and there the green meadows and 
embankments. 
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The work was finished at last, and Tregancy, 
after an ineffectual effort to divide the covers, 
and breaking all his finger-nails in the attempt, 
which I was inwardly delighted to see, tossed 
the morocco and gold after the leaves, and lay 
back in his seat with a Mephistophelean smile. 

"There!" 

"Do you feel better?" 

" Oh, yes, thank you." 

" I think we nay as well put the window 
up now, don't you ? " 

" It is dampish." 

After the window was closed, Tregancy 
stretched out his hand. 

" Now, I'll shake hands, if you wish it." 

" Not if it be any trouble to you." 

" On the contrary, quite a pleasure, I assure 
you," said he, politely. 

" Then I am at your service." 

We shook hands together. 

" Farley, you are a queer fellow," said he, 
with a laugh. 

" I think you have a fair claim to the same 
honorable title, Tregancy." 

" Do you know, Farley, when I first came 
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to Cliff" House, I took a fancy to your solid, 
business-looking, owl-staring face. I thought 
what a capital comrade you would make me ; 
there was a little of my own nature in your 
confounded coolness which I liked." 

" You soon got tired of it.'' 

" No— yes." 

"Which monosyllable stands for the answer?" 

"Which you please; the latter, probably; I 
don't know. Sometimes I like you, sometimes 
I think I hate you. I wonder whether we 
shall ever meet again ! " 

" I think not." 

"You do not care, perhaps?" 

" What good would arise from the acquaint- 
ance of John Tregancy? ' Candidly speaking, 
more harm than good, eh?" 

" Very likely. My father used to call me — 
so used everyone else, by the way — a bad 
boy. Bad boys don't make good men." 

" Sometimes." 

" When the bad boys reform, and try very 
hard to be good — I shan't do that." 

" I believe you." 

" I shall go back to my guardian and my 
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sister, and leam the art of spending money in 
aU its branches. Think of me m mv carriage, 
when you are hard at work at Compound 
Addition." 

" A pleasant thought." 

"Ah! you laugh; but I should like you 
less, Farley, if we could change places. I 
should hate you then in real earnest. I am 
an envious — " 

"Man?" I added. 

" No ; a boy with an envious man's heart." 

" You are in a sad way, Tregancy ; who is 
your guardian?" 

" One who lets me have my own way— a 
capital fellow." 

Ah ! these capital fellows who let us have 
our own way — capital fathers, mothers and 
guardians, how many of them break theu- 
foolish hearts over us when the hour is too 
late to be firm, and the way is to ruin ! 

" The counting-house and the carriage will 
never agree, so we are better apart," said I, 
reverting to his first topic ; " we shall begin 
our years of discretion firom very different 
starting points." 
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" I shall be glad when / am one-and- 
twenty." 

"Why?" 

" To be my own master." 

" You have your own way now ; what 
more would you have ? " 

" My own house, my own carriage, my 
own money." 

" Happy one-and-twenty !" I thought, with 
perhaps a little of that envy of which he 
had owned the possession, and the poison of 
which might have inoculated me. 

" You don't come into any property at 
twenty-one do you, Farley?" 

"Oh, no!" 

"Did not your father leave you anything 
when he died ? " 

" His blessing." 

"You fool ! what's the good of that?" 

" It may make a bright man of me, who 
knows?" 

" I don't see how ; my father died with a 
blessed lot of money, and that's much better. 
My father was a gentleman, what was yours?" 

" You are curious." 
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"Oh! is it a secret?" 

" I'm not ashamed of it — a baker." 

"Good God!" 

The son of the gentleman leaned back and 
looked hard at the son of the baker. His 
feelings were shocked for a moment ; but Tre- 
gancy was not a proud lad, and he soon reco- 
vered his equanimity. 

" Ah ! I see now, and your uncle has taken 
you by the hand. Is he rich ? " 

" I believe so." 

"Got any family?" 

" A daughter." 

"Stick up to your cousin then, and you 
are safe." 

Excellent advice from a boy of seventeen. 
King Solomon could not have given better. 

The carriage rattled on towards London, 
and the remainder of the journey we spent to- 
gether was full of home thoughts, and of those 
who were waiting for us at our journey's end. 
The train stopped at Reigate, and Tregancy 
broke the long silence by saying — 

" I get out here. Good bye, Farley." 

" Good bye, Tregancy, best wishes." 
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He must be a very bitter adversary with 
,ho.w.oa„notfeelle.yMpa.hy.tp„ting 
— ^perhaps for ever. 

"Are you going straight to business?" 

" Yes," I repUed ; " you, I hear, are for 
Oxford." 

" After a little preparation with a rusty old 
tutor at home — what a life I shall lead him ! " 

"Reigate! Reigate! Reigate!" cried the 
guard outside. 

" Well, good bye, Farley, plenty of luck 
and pleasure in your new life ; you may get 
the first, but devilish little of the last I 
take it." 

He opened the door and sprang on the 
platform. 

" Good bye." 

" Good bye, Tregancy." 

The train began to move. With a hand 
on the window of the carriage he walked 
slowly by its side. 

" The best of friends must part," said he, 
lightly, "so au revoir^ 

'^ Au revotTj eh?" 

" I shall turn up some day, something tells 
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me I haven't seen the last of old Plul. Farley. 
— I say/' he said, after a pause. 

"What's the matter?" 

He withdrew his hand from the carriage 
window ; .he had reached the end of the plat- 
form, and was standing m the rain with a 
' travellmg cloak thrown across his arm. 

" Ton did not get the first prize at Cliff 
House, old fellow, ha ! ha ! " 

'• Never mind, I may find another prize in 
London." 

" Make sure of it before I meet you then, 
or I shall win that too ! " 

He laughed heartily at his own rejoinder — 
the carriage rattled on and we went our sepa- 
rate ways, he to his home, his tutor and his 
college, to his education of an English gentle- 
man, and I to Uncle Barchard and to business 
— ^business which has made many an English 
gentleman, too, before and since the time of 
Philip Farley. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

MRS. HOLTS. 

" So youVe come back." 

That was my uncle Barchard's first salutation 
when I arrived at his house in the Southwark 
Bridge Road, and found him poring over his 
accounts. He did not rise and offer to shake 
hands with me, and only a momentary glance 
fi'om eyes which had not yet descended to the 
use of spectacles acknowledged the presenpe 
of his nephew. But uncle Barchard's manner 
did not deter me from my advances ; I went 
close to his side, and extended my hand 
toward. Um. 

" I am glad to see you, sir." 

" Glad to get away from school you mean, 
lad," he answered, tendering his hand with 
considerable reluctance, as if it were some- 
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thing very valuable^ and not to be intrusted 
recklessly to everybody. 

"And how's EUen, Mr. Barchard?" 

"Very well. At least I suppose she is; 
she don't say anything to the contrary." 

He drew away his right hand, took up his 
pen, and went on with his calculations. 

" I fear I am disturbing you, uncle. You 
are busy." 

" I am," he answered drily, " very." 

I was in the passage, and in the act of 
gently closing the parlor door behind me, 
when he called: — 

" Philip." 

I stopped. 

"You'll find Ellen in the drawing-room. 
You have dined ? " 

" Yes, sir, thank you." 

"I shall want a little talk with you after tea." 

" Very well, sir." 

" Don't wait tea for me. Tell Ellen I have 
had mine." 

After issuing these mandates he turned to 
his books again, and I shut him in with his 
manifold accounts. 
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I found Ellen Barchard in the drawing-room, 
that old-fashioned, gloomy apartment which 
had so astonished me with its grandeur, when I 
stepped into it from Harp Street. It seemed 
smaller and dingier than when I had seen it 
last, but it was a back-ground to set off 
the fine portrait of uncle Barchard's daughter. 
How my cousin Ellen had grown in the last 
year — almost a woman ! How handsome she 
had grown too, and how well the thoughtful 
look, habitual to her fi'om her childhood, became 
the fair features on which it was impressed. 

She came towards me with both hands 
extended. 

" How glad I am to see you back, Philip — 
never to go to school again too ! " 

I do not know what made me so bashful — 
I was taken by surprise, and she had grown 
so much a woman, since our last meeting, 
that I was too ashamed to greet her with 
my usual brotherly kiss. I wrung her hands 
warmly in mine though. I was glad to find 
myself welcome in one quarter at least; to 
find that uncle Barchard's daughter had not 
grown colder with maturer years. 
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"How you have altered, Philip. What a 
man, too ! " 

" Ah ! you are jesting, Ellen. Why, you are 
nearly as tall as I am. You are quite a young 
woman." 

" Of course I am," said she, laughing at my 
surprise, "am I not fifteen years of age? 
Fifteen, only think ! " 

" A year my junior, Ellen — don't be proud." 

" And so you have come home for good — 
no more school, no more tasks, no more prizes. 
I wonder," she said, reflectively, "boys are 
not more sorry to leave school." 

"Why should they be more sorry, cousin 
EUen?" 

" Boys seem so happy at school, and 
men are all so stem, and look so ftill of 
care — at least all I have seen — ^that's my 
father, Mr. Tackeridge, and Mr. Crawley. 
Oh ! " said she, with a comical little shudder, 
" I would not be a man for all the world." 

I should not have cared myself to have been 
as dull and heavy as my uncle, or to have 
resembled Mr. Tackeridge, or to have been like 
the senior partner in the Thames Street mills — 
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that dapper little old gentleman, with wrinkles 
enough in his face for half a dozen septuage- 
narians. Not for all the world, as Ellen Bar- 
chard said, not for all their money. We talked 
of my school-days, of what had happened at 
Cliff House during the last year, of my fight 
for the first prize, and how Tregancy won it. 

My cousin Ellen was as disappointed as 
myself. 

" I am so sorry, Philip," she said ; " I am 
so very sorry. I wish you had won the prize 
this year, and brought it home in triumph, 
cousin. Pa will be vexed too, though he will 
not own it," she added slily. 

"Never mind, it can't be helped; there's 
the second prize in my box." 

" What a clever boy Master Tregancy must 
be, PhiHp!" 

"Indeed," I remarked, jealously, "why?" 

" To have won the prize firom you ! " 

"Why, Ellen, you will make me vain!'^ I 
cried ; " am I so clever then?" 

" I think so." 

" Thank you." 

" Mr. Crawley was here last week, and my 
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dear papa spoke of your return. He said he 
thought jou would make a bright man of 
business, you were so, so — " 

" So what ?" asked I, feverishly inquisitive, 

" So, so — I really have forgotten, Philip. It 
was so, so— something," 

" I daresay it was," 

I wa« cnily .Ikappointed. Here w«« my 
eoW, pUegmatie mill deUvermg . fevorable 
opinion of me — ^the first he had delivered in 
his life, perhaps — and now my cousin Ellen 
had forgotten the most important part of it. 
Tet, I felt very proud, -despite my disappoint- 
ment, to know that uncle Barchard's interest 
in me was gaining ground. 

Ellen brought the topic round once more 
to John Tregancy. She vexed me slightly, 
she was so interested in my boyish rival. 
She looked disappointed as my relation of 
that young gentleman's exploits continued, 
and was justly indignant at his treatment of 
his prize when he and I came home together 
in the railway carriaffe. 

During my nairltion, Mary, the maid, 
brought in the tea-tray, placed it on the 

VOL, I, L 
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drawing-room table, and retired. This re- 
minded me of my uncle's message, and I com- 
municated it to my cousin. 

" Oh ! that tiresome business — the more it 
increases, the more papa shuts himself in the 
front parlor away from me." 

" Do you find it duU here, EUen ?" I asked. 

"DuU, PhiUp?" 
* " Tou must be very much alone." 

" Oh ! I read and study a great deal, and 
I go to Mr. Tackeridge's occasionally, and 
spend the day with Annie, and sometimes 
Annie comes here, and now and then — not 
very often — " with a sigh, "papa takes me 
for a ride in his chaise. Oh ! no, I am not 
duU." 

" I am glad to hear that." 

" Besides, there's — " 

EUen stopped. The handle of the door 
turned, the door opened, and to my utter 
amazement a tall lady in black entered the 
room, — a tall lady of some forty years of 
affe, with a pale deep-lined face, cold grey eyes, 

ild thin hA . ^L.1 looking UaTwi- 
appearance was far from cheerful, and who 
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threw an immediate chill over me, iVom which I 
did not recover the remainder of the evening. 

Boys in general are not possessed of a large 
amount of manner^-I was not an exception 
to the rule. As the lady entered, I sat and 
stared at her, my eyes and mouth wide open, 
my hands upon my knees, my hair half in- 
clined to rise on end. 

" Mrs. Holts, Philip," whispered Ellen. 

Who was Mrs. Holts ? Where did she come 
from — ^what did she want in uncle Barchard's 
house — ^why had I never heard of her before ? 
Mrs. Holts walked at a solemn pace — she almost 
glided like a ghost — round the room, and took 
a seat at the head of the tea-table, whilst I, 
still a prey to profound astonishment, sat in 
lie same rapt attitude observing her. 

"Mrs. Holts," said Ellen, addressing her, 
"this is my cousin, Philip, of whom I have 
so often spoken. Philip, Mrs. Holts." 

" How do you do, ma'am ? " I muttered. 

" How do you do, little boy?" she answered, 
in a husky voice. 

Little boy ! I was never more oflFended in 

my life. 

l2 
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" I'm very well," I said, totally forgetting 
to thank her for her kind inquiry. Mrs, Holts 
commenced pouring out the tea. 

" It's almost time, Ellen," said she, in the 
same rasping tones, "that you assumed this 
place — I am only an usurper." 

"Little girls look so old-fashioned at the 
head of the table, Mrs. Holts." 

" I am — ^you take milk and sugar, Master 
Farley?" 

" If you please, ma'am." 

"You have journeyed a great number of 
miles to-day. Master Farley ? " 

" Yes, I have." 

I had not taken my eyes off her yet. I 
could not make her out. I was particularly 
anxious to know whether she were any relation 
to Mr. Barchard, and why she was sitting at 
the head of the table with that face of care. 

The mysterious Mrs. Holts addressed a few 
more questions to me, the purport of which I 
have quite forgotten, and the responses to which 
I delivered, in a dreamy absent manner, that 
must have strongly suggested the idea of my 
being half a fool. 
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When I had recovered from my first shock, 
I could not help remarkmg that Mrs. Holts 
spoke with no little efibrt, as if it were a 
difficulty to break away fi-om some absorbing 
thought, and that she had an unpleasant habit, 
when addressing me or Ellen, of starmg over 
the head or shoulders at something behind, 
which had a curdling efiect, and put me in 
mind of people who were ghost-haunted. But 
I got over that impression when the tea-things 
were cleared away — not being a lad parti- 
cularly nervous — and Mrs. Holts had seated 
herself in the remotest comer of the room, as 
though the glare of the table-lamp were pain- 
fid to her. 

" Are your eyes weak to-night, Mrs. Holts?" 
asked Ellen. 

" Very, my dear." 

Mrs. Holts began some fancy-work with 
two knitting-pins — rather fine fancy-work for 
weak eyes I thought — and Ellen and I talked 
of the year that was fading away, and of the 
incidents each of us had witnessed in it since 
the time I went away to school, twelve 
months ago. 
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£lleii talked a great deal of her father^ all 
he had said and done for twelve long months ; 
* Uncle Barchard must love her very dearly/ 
I thought, for no daughter could love her 
father better ! I tried to change the subject 
to Mrs. Holts, and dropped my voice to a 
whisper for that purpose ; but Ellen was fiill 
of her one topic, and we were still discoursing 
on it when Mary, the waiting-maid, re-entered 
the room. 

"If you please, Master Farley, master 
wishes to know how long you mean to keep 
himwaitmg?" 

I sprang to my feet ; I had forgotten the 
wish my uncle had expressed "to have a little 
talk with me, " and beat a hasty retreat from 
the room, and went down stairs to unde 
Barchard's parlor. 
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CHAPTER III. 

"adtice gratis." 

I FOUND the account-books carefully put 
away, and my uncle by the fireside reading 
the ^* Times" newspaper. He laid the paper 
down as I entered, and motioned me to a seat 
on the opposite side of the fire. 

" Now Philip, you sir, why didn't you come 
before?" 

^* I was talking to Ellen, uncle, and — " 

" You know I do not like to be called uncle, 
it's not the first time I have told you that." 

Uncle Barchard was not in an irritable 
mood. I have said before, nothing seemed to 
seriously affect him, and he admonished me in 
the same deep tones, and with the same grave 
inflexible look that characterized everything 
he did. It was the mere cool expression of 
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his opinion — Uncle Barchard was never 
angry. 

I offered my apologies and took the vacant 
seat. 

" Well, how have you got on at school? " 

" Pretty well, sir." 

" Only pretty weU?" 

" I did not get the first prize, su-." 

"Who did?" 

" A new boy, sir, — Tregancy." 

My uncle took a penknife from his pocket, 
and began paring his nails. 

'^Tou lost the arithmetic prize, then?" 

" There was no special prize for arithmetic, 
sir — I wish there had been. I got the greatest 
number of marks for that, Mr. Barchard." 

"That'll do. Figures, figures, for Philip 
Farley. Figures for a man who wants to get 
on in the world. Never mind the prize you 
lost, what was it ? " 

" Shakspere's Works." 

" Shakspere — Shakspere, I've heard that 
name before. Was he a Methodist ? " 

" No, sir, a poet." 

" Bah ! " 
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My uncle's reverence for the immortal Will 
was as deep as John Treganc/s. 

"Philip Farley," continued my uncle (he 
was very partial to addressing me at full 
length), " how old are you ? " 

" Sixteen." 

" Close on seventeen, are you not ? " 

"Yes, sir." 

" At your age, I was a clerk in the very 
mill of which I am now a partner — ^will you 
take me for your example ? " 

" If it please you, sir." 

" That mill has altered very much in my 
time. There were once two clerks in the 
counting-house, now there are six. I shall 
make room for you and have seven." 

" You are very kind, un — Mr. Barchard." 

" You will have — I do not intend to screw 
you down — sixty pounds a-year to begin with." 

Sixty pounds a-year to begin with ! — start- 
ling announcement — ^I should be a rich man 
in no time. 

" Thirty pounds of which will have to be 
paid for board and lodging." 

That made a decided difference. I should 
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not be rich immediately at all events, and my 
rosy dreams of sixty sovereigns for pocket- 
money faded away into thin air. 

" What else I put towards that board and 
lodging don't matter to you just yet. When 
you can afford it better, you shall pay the lot." 

" Thank you, sm" 

" Do you think thirty pounds a-year enough 
for you ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" Try and save, boy. If you have a spare 
half-sovereign, and are ever tempted to spend 
it on some trash, alter your mind and drop it 
in your money-box." 

I thought it very good advice. 

" And remember this, no man ever got rich 
by his own exertions who did not save money 
in his youth." 

" It is not all that have it to save, sir." 

" Ah ! you're thinking of your father. 
WeD, well, but those who have it to save and 
don't, are the fools of the world, and — ^the 
game of it." 

" I'll try and save, sir." I was of a saving 
turn ; the trial would not be a great one. 
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"Do you know anything about one hun- 
dred and twenty-three pounds, fourteen shil- 
lings, PhiUp Farley ? " 

" I have not forgotten it, uncle Barchard ; 
—excuse me, sir, I must call you unde now 
and then — I am not likely to forget it." 

" He must be a very simple man that 
cannot save one hundred and twenty-three 
pounds, fourteen shillings in his lifetime. I 
expect to be paid." 

" You shaU, sir." 

" I don't know but what I may want the 
money." 

" I hope not." 

"If you pay it before you are five-and- 
twenty, Fll let you oflF the fourteen shillings, 
and all the interest," 

That was an inducement ; but I was rather 
puzzled at the reason for my uncle dwelling 
SO long upon the subject. I was grieved at 
it also. It seemed as if he regretted that 
loan, which took a heavy loatd from my poor 
father's heart. 

" All the interest — remember that." 

" I will remember, ot." 
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" One hundred and twenty-three pounds, 
fourteen shiUmgs — ^it's a heap of money ! '^ 

I was silent ; painM reminiscences rose up 
before my eyes, conjured by those numerals. 
The shadow of the past fell athwart the pre- 
sent, and the grim early life came back to me. 

He changed the topic, 

" I spoke of board and lodging, that re- 
minds me of what I told you one Sunday 
afternoon, before you went to school. Just 
pay a little more attention, and don't sit 
thinking there." 

I woke up from the dark dream-land. 

" I said that during your school-time this 
should be your home ? " 

" You did, sir." 

" And after that time you should learn the 
art of self-dependence." 

" Yes, sir." 

" You leave here next week to begin life 
for yourself." 

I bowed assent, but my heart felt heavier. I 
had had a visionary idea of unde Barchard's 
home remaining mine, and of a cousin I should 
love like a sister, and be for ever a brother to. 
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My uncle and his daughter were the only 
ties of kindred, and he was gomg to sunder 
them, or at least weaken them by separation. 
But I felt it just — I had no right to claim my 
uncle's home for mine — ^he had been more than 
kind to me— he had given me a liberal educa- 
tion, he had saved me from a low and wretched 
life, and was pointing out the path to honor 
and distinction, it was not my place to mur- 
mur, but be thankful. Still I felt the sense 
of loneliness very strong upon me, when 
I thought of gomg away, and strangely 
enouffh Treffancy's expression wandered to my 
■braufu^t ImL, ?S«ok up .0 your ooui 
and you are safe." Did uncle Barchard that 
night— he was a keen and observant man — 
think, perhaps, there might be some little 
danger in cousins living beneath the same 
roof, and that Ellen and I were better 
parted, before our hearts and thoughts grew 
older ? 

" You may come and see us once a-week, 
come every Sunday to dinner, if you like. 
AndPhiUp?'' 

"Sir?" 
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"You will be your own master — I have 
faith enough in you to believe that you will 
try to be the master of yourself. If I lose 
confidence in you, I have done with you.'' 

"You never shall lose confidence in me, 
Mr. Barchard." 

" Say that two years hence, when the brain 
is hotter," said he, shortly. 

" May I ask, sir, if you have any advice to 
offer me concerning my future arrangements?" 

" Your lodgings, you mean ? " 

" Yes, sm" 

" I have found a place for you," said he ; 
" but, you are neither compelled to take it, nor 
to stay in it. Consider yourself entirely your 
own master." 

I listened with great attention. 

" I am acquainted with a family who will 
board and lodge you — ^the name is Esden." 

"Esden, sh"?" 

" Yes, do you know the name ? " 

" There was a Master Esden, whom I saw 
once going mto Mr. Tackeridge's front garden?" 

" Ah ! yes — same family — circumstances 
greatly reduced since then," 
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"Indeed, sir." 

"Which Master Esden did you see that 
day?" 

" I don't know, sir." 

" Of course you don't. Well, next week, 
if it please you, you will become one of Mr. 
Esden's family — he does not live far from 
here— do you know the Dover Road ? " 

" Near London Bridge, sir ? " 

"That's the place; you will go thither, 
understand once more, your own master, with 
perfect Uberty to change your residence and to 
shift for yourself in any way you may consider 
best." 

" I do not suppose I shall avail myself of 
your permission, sir." 

" You can give up the mills, if another and 
better place offer, and I shall discharge you 
as I would any other servant of mine, if you 
neglect my business." 

" It will be my duty, sir, — ^" 

" That will do," interrupted Mr. Barchard, 
" I detest professions, do you want any more 
advice ? " 

" If you please, sir." 
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" There are two sons — ^Esdens — ^I know 
little of either of them, save that they are 
millers' clerks — but remember, one youth 
easily leads another astray, and it is never 
a difficult task to run down-hill." 

" I am not easily influenced, sir." 

" I believe it, and therefore I wish you to 
begin the world at an early age; no better 
lesson when a lad is steady, no worse when 
every knave can lead him." 

Uncle Barchard paused so long after this 
observation, that I rose to withdraw, taking 
his silence as a hint that the conference was 
ended. 

" Where are you going ? " 

"I beg your pardon, sir, I thought you 
did not require my attendance any longer." 

" I'll tell you when I have done with you," 
said he, " you need not be in such a hurry." 

I sat down again. 

" I told you when you started for school, 
that Philip Farley had a living to get, did I 
not?" 

" You did, SU-." 

" Let Philip Farley think he has a fortune 
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to get — ^he may get it by three things — 
thought, calculation, perseverance." 

After another long pause, as though he 
wished his advice to sink deep before he 
poured on my understanding a fresh stream, 
he went on — 

" Philip Farley must never think a fortune 
is waiting for him ; he will not get a penny 
of money at my death." 

" I do not desire it, sir ; I have never 
dreamed of it." 

"I have a daughter to provide for," he 
continued, "you must provide for yourself. 
You begin at sixteen, say seventeen years of 
age, that leaves four years to one-and-twenty, 
eh?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" Four clear years to lay the foundation of 
a future fortune. At one-and-twenty I ex- 
pect to see some progress. A man starts then 
for once and ever." 

"At twenty-one years of age, I will tell 
you how I stand with the world, sir." 

" Good," said he ; " now go to Ellen and 
Mrs. Holts." 

YOL. I. M 
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" Mrs, Holts is my cousin Ellen's gover- 
ness, I suppose, sir ? " 

I made the venture — ^my curiosity on that 
point must be satisfied somehow, 

" No." 

" Oh ! the new housekeeper." 

" Housekeeper, ah ! yes, say housekeeper." 

" And—" 

"Goodnight." 

"What, sir?" 

" Good night." 

" I shall see you at supper, sir." 

" I don't eat suppers now, they disagree 
with me." 

Uncle Barchard took up the newspaper again; 
the conference was ended, I was at liberty to 
return to my cousin and to the lady who 
might be housekeeper to the Barchard esta- 
blishment, if it were my pleasure to think so. 

A bright thought flashed upon me as I 
went up stairs towards the drawing-room. 
Perhaps, uncle Barchard was going to marry 
again, and this was his " intended." I settled 
that at once ; it made everything so clear on 
the instant, I wondered whether I should be 
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asked to the wedding, and what kind of cos- 
tume the happy couple would wear on the 
occasion. And Ellen, what a dull life for her, 
with her silent father and her no less taciturn 
mother-in-law for companions ! 

The remainder of the evening was spent 
with my cousin in the drawing-room, with 
Mrs. Holts hard at work with her knitting in 
the background. I kept a strict watch on 
Mrs. Holts from the comer of one eye, and 
fancied she seemed rather depressed in spirits 
for a lady who was shortly to become a blush- 
' ing bride ; but then, perhaps, she did not 
wish to marry uncle Barchard, or, perhaps, 
uncle Barchard did not wish to marry her. 
I fencied I should not have been very anxious 
on that point myself, had I been my respected 
relative. 

When I was in my own room that night, 
my little back bed-room, from which I was to 
be banished for ever in a few more days, I 
forgot Mrs. Holts, even my cousin Ellen, in 
thoughts of the new life before me, and of all 
that I had promised uncle Barchard, Should 
I perform all those promises or fail half way, 

m2 
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and lose my uncle's confidence for ever ? 
Should I ever pay the one hundred and 
twenty-three pounds, fourteen shillings, and 
my father's name be scratched off that small 
account-book which Mr. Barchard always 
carried in the breast-pocket of his coat? 
Should I have laid a fair foundation for my 
fiiture at one-and-twenty years of age ? 

I waited and looked forward to my twenty- 
first year, that epoch beyond which lies the 
great battle-ground of life — waited, looked 
forward, hoped. 

John Tregancy, in his gentleman's home, 
was looking forward too, and dreaming that 
his fight would be a light one, for he was clad 
in golden mail. 

Dream on Tregancy, dream on Philip 
Farley, dark is the veil before the fiiture, and 
the few years' march to one-and-twenty is on 
an unknown road ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE ESDEN FAMILY. 

The Great Dover Road is neither a cheer- 
ful nor a fashionable thoroughfare. The dreary- 
looking private houses, extending from the 
turnpike to the Bricklayer's Arms, have a 
shabby-genteel appearance, taken altogether, 
and the front gardens before a few of them 
are miserable attempts at cultivation which 
have produced nothing but patches of brown 
turf and unhealthy specimens of wall-flower 
and sweet- William, probably purchased off a 
costermonger's barrow at " a penny a root, all 
a-blowing.'' No one goes to the Dover Road 
for change of air, or scene ; its proximity to 
London Bridge, and London Bridge's prox- 
imity to the Bank of England, Exchange, 
and all the merchants offices, makes it a 
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desirable situation for clerks whose time is 
precious and whose salary is limited. It is 
near St. Thomas's and Guy's, and, conse- 
quently, eligible "hanging out," as "med's" 
have it, for students of those hospitals. The 
Great Dover Koad echoes with city-bound 
footsteps from eight till ten in the morning — 
is full of noise and bustle after the dusk of 
evening has set in and the workers at the 
desk are hastening homeward, but is at 
other times particularly quiet. Mid-day there 
are only a few stragglers here and there, some 
dawdling tradesmen's boys, exchanging notes 
of observation on door-steps, or against lamp- 
posts, a frightened man or woman with a 
hospital-card after the medical students, a 
policeman sometimes j a postman at stated in- 
tervals, and one or two vicious-looking men 
or women, who have crept, for a moment, 
from a hideous rookery at the back, called 
Kent Street — a street which would have been 
swept from the face of London long ago had 
the march of improvement been anything 
but "a dead march" on that side of the 
water. 
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Half-way down the Dover Road, in one of 
the dreary-looking private houses to which I 
have abready alluded, forming No. 6 of some 
terrace or other, to which there is no occasion 
to allude at all, resided Mr. Esden, his wife, 
and two sons, and to that interesting family — 
for there is always a certain amount of interest 
attached to a family that has known better 
day&^— I was formally introduced by uncle 
Barchard a week after the conversation related 
in my last chapter. 

My uncle and I found the family at 
home in the back parlor, the window of which 
commanded a full view of the rear of some 
choice hoiises-of-call for pickpockets in the 
street which has not been swept away; and as 
the Esden family has no light part to play in 
these chronicles, it is weU to pause here, and 
glance at each member of the home-circle be- 
fore we progress further onwards. 

Sitting by the fireside, deep in perusal of a 
book, whose yellow leaves and time-worn 
cover denoted its great age, was the senior 
Mr. Esden, a tall, thin, white-headed old 
gentleman, with fall grey eyes, the brightness 
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of which time had done Kttle to diminish. 
His face was open and intelligent, and had 
been a very handsome one when its owner's 
years were less in number ; it was the face of 
a handsome old man still, despite the wrinkles 
age and care had left on it. As I entered the 
room I observed that the sleeve of his right 
arm was empty. 

Opposite his father, in an easy attitude, 
with his back against the mantel-piece, and 
with the two front legs of his chair elevated 
a foot from the ground, sat the elder son. 
Though evidently six feet in height, though 
altered from the dark-haired, dark-eyed strip- 
ling I had seen at Mr. Tackeridge's gates to 
a bushy-whiskered young man, whose years 
were close on one-and-twenty, yet I recognized 
him on the instant; he seemed quite an old 
acquaintance. He appeared a young man, too, 
whose acquaintance was worth striving for; 
no one to look into his bright healthftd 
face would have doubted it an index to a 
light heart, or a heart in the right place. If 
there were a fault to cavil at in as good- 
looking a countenance as ever was sculptured 
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for an Apollo's, it lay in the lower part 
of the face, the mouth and chin being a trifle 
too small and effeminate. But, perhaps, this 
is envy. My mouth was rather large for a 
youth's, and my chin was a solid-looking affair, 
which gave quite a sternness to the rest of my 
features. I believe my chin helped to suggest 
the idea of " Hard-head " as my sobriquet at 
Cliff House Academy. 

The younger brother, whose years were be- 
tween eighteen and nineteen, was as tall and 
good-looking as the rest of the family. His 
hair was nearly as dark as his brother's, but 
his eyes were of that full grey kind of which 
his father possessed a bright specimen. There 
was an air of decision in the whole look of 
Charles Esden, which appeared to me the 
more striking for the delicate pale counte- 
nance on which it was impressed. Mrs. Esden, 
— ^the lady's pardon for placing her last on the 
list, — ^was also tall — I may say very tall for 
one of the fair sex — a slim old lady, with white 
hair like her husband's, with a face as full 
of gentleness as her younger son's, and with 
eyes as black as her elder's, — a chirping sweet- 
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voiced old lady, who was the first to salute us 
as the servant-maid announced our names 
and ushered us into the room. 

"Ah! Mr. Barchard, Mr. Farley, how 
delighted I am to see you." 

Mr. Farley! What an agreeable old lady, 
to be sure. What a contrast to Mrs. Holts ; 
she had called me "little boy!" 

Mr. Barchard's presence caused a small 
and immediate commotion. Mrs. Esden and 
her son Charles sprang up, and placed seats 
for us ; the eldest son hastily dropped his chair 
into a natural position, and old Mr. Esden 
rose, put his book on the mantel-piece, and 
very courteously extended his left hand to my 
uncle, favoring me with a gracious bow at the 
same time. 

"My dear Barchard, how are you?" 

" I'm very well, Mr. Esden, thank you," 
responded my uncle, in a low tone. Mr. Bar- 
chard slightly nodded to the brothers Esden, 
but did not take the seat the younger one had 
offered him. 

"And this, I presume, is the young 
gentleman, Barchard, whom I am to have the 
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honor of taking into my family?" asked Mr. 
Esden. 

" Exactly so." 

" I think we shall agree very well together, 
sir?" said he to me. 

" I do not doubt it, sir." 

"We are quite a happy family here. Bar- 
chard." 

" Glad to hear it," said my uncle. 

" I am siu-e," cried Mrs. Esden, " that Mr. 
Farley will find nothing to complain of; my 
boys are so good-tempered, and we are all so 
quiet. I think since our great reverses, my 
good sir," to Mr. Barchard, " we have become 
more united, more — " 

" My dear," said Mr. Esden, with a proud 
air, "our fiiend Barchard does not wish to 
be entertained by any allusion to our great 
reverses, if you please." 

"My dear, I hope I have not pained you, I — " 

" Mrs. Esden, we will dismiss the subject. 
Barchard, what will you take? A glass of 
wine — a — " 

" Nothing, thank you. I am pressed for 
time now. Excuse me." 
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"Not going!" 

"Pressed for time/' repeated uncle Bar- 
chard. 

Mr. Esden proceeded to see uncle Barchard 
to the street-door, regretting, in loud tones, 
that his friend Barchard was compelled to 
leave him — ^the hour was so early — would 
he stay half-an-hour ? — would he come to 
dinner next Sunday ? 

Mr. Barchard declined to stay half-an-hour, 
or come to dinner next Sunday ; and, after a 
repetition of brief nods to Mrs. Esden and 
sons, and another brief nod of farewell to me, 
he followed Mr. Esden into the passage, and 
was shortly afterwards shut out in the Dover 
Koad. 

Mr. Esden returned, reseated himself in 
the arm-chair, and took his old book off the 
mantel-piece. 

" I leave you to my sons, Mr. Farley," said 
he, in a more natural tone of voice than he 
had hitherto adopted. " I suppose you are, 
or will be, fellow-clerks, and so the 
sooner the ice is broken the better, Frank, 
talk." 
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"Certainly, what shall I talk about? 
Understand music, Mr. Farley?" 

• "No, sir!" 

" Hang your * sirs ' — ^ha ! ha ! that's a tidy 
way to break the ice. My name's Frank. 
What's your's?" 

" Philip." 

" That fellow there," pointing to his brother, 
" I call ^Charley' when I am in a good temper, 

* Charles' when there's a slight difference be- 
tween us about wearing each other's collars, % 
and 'Mr. Charles' when we've had a jolly 
row together, and don't speak for a month." 

"When was the last row, brother Frank?" 
asked Charles. 

" Never mind — I remember well enough." 

" I don't." 

"Ah! you have such a wretched bad 
memory— try and think?" 

" About Annie Tackeridge, perhaps ? " said 
Charles Esden, with a laugh. 

"Don't be foolish," said Frank, blushing, 
" I never knew such an absurd fellow as you 
are in my life, Charles! — ^Annie Tackeridge 
indeed ! " 
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" Ah ! 7 know," remarked his brother, sig- 
nificantly. 

" Pooh ! " 

'' And if—" 

"Tou say you don't understand music, 
Farley?" asked Frank, with an evident 
anxiety to drop the subject which his brother 
had introduced. 

" Not at all, Mr. Frank." 

" Frank," corrected he. 

" Frank," I repeated. 

" Chess ? " 

" A little." 

^'Dancing?" 

^^ WeU— I don't know." 

" Don't know ! " exclaimed both brothers. 

"Why, you see uncle Barchard did not 
care about ^ fashionable extras ' at my school, 
and so I did not learn of the dancing-master." 

" Of whom then, friend Philip ? " 

" Of some of the boys. They used to teach 
me for a halfpenny a lesson in the playground 
after school-hours." 

"A novel way of cheating the master. 
Well, did you learn ? " 
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" I learned the steps." 

" How did your juvenile teachers say you 
danced ? " 

" Like an elephant." 

Frank and his brother laughed so at my con- 
fession, that Mrs. Esden, who had gone into the 
front parlor— drawing-room she called it- 
looked between the folding-doors and enquired 
the reason for their hilarity. 

Upon being informed of the nature of the 
joke she said to me — 

"Tou must not mind my boys laughing, 
Mr. Farley, especially my Frank, he's a ter- 
rible boy to laugh sometimes ! But it's always 
in good part, and they're both dear boys, dear, 
good boys." 

I heard her murmuring "dear good boys" in 
the adjoining room, after she had withdrawn 
her head and closed the folding-doors once 
more. 

Mr. Esden did not take part in the con- 
versation — ^he had become so absorbed in his 
ancient volume as to have wholly shut out 
from his thoughts the friends at his sid^. 

The ice was soon broken between me and 
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my companions, the firiendly manner of Frank 
Esden quickly put me on a familiar footing 
in my new home, and though the younger 
Esden was a shade more reserved, yet there 
was an evident desire to set me at my ease 
which soon had its effect. 

I learned — as I had suspected from the 
first — ^that the brothers Esden were clerks in 
the counting-house of Messrs. Crawley and 
Barchard, and that we were to go every mor- 
ning and return every evening together. 
I had no doubt of our becoming, as Frank 
Esden termed it in the words of the old song, 
"jolly companions every one." 

My regret at leaving uncle Barchard's house 
was rapidly vanishing — here, were youth and 
high spirits for the companions of youth — 
there, was only my cousin Ellen, who had 
made the house in the Southwark Bridge 
Road a cheerful home to me, and I should see 
her once a-week. 

I felt it was almost ungrateful to be so 
readily pleased with the Esden family — was it 
right to uncle Barchard and his daughter ? 

An old-fashioned time-piece before the look- 
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ing.glass struck eight whUst we were con- 
versing together. Frank Esden, after glancing 
uneasily from the time-piece to his father, 
rose with rather an embarrassed ah-. 

"Oh, by-the-bye," said he, in the lightest 
of tones, " I think I will just run over and 
see how Mr. Tackeridge is this evening." 

"Is he unwell?" asked old Mr. Esden, 
roused from his book-study. 

"Well — ^yes, he i^," replied Frank, brushing 
up his curly black hair with one hand, and 
looking rather warm; "he's got a very bad 
cold — I may say, one of the worst colds I have 
ever seen in my life." 

" Indeed,'' said his father, drily. 

" Yes, and so I had better run over and see 
him ; it looks friendly, don't it, father ? " 

Frank Esden talked as if Mr. Tackeridge 
lived opposite, instead of on Brixton Hill. 

" You'll be so very late home, Frank," said 
his brother. 

" Oh, no, I shan't," he answered quickly ; 
" I shan't be any time ; in fact, I hardly 
know if I shall go in yet. Merely leave 
my compliments at the door, perhaps, and 

VOL. I. N 
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make all necessary inquiries. By George ! I 
would not have Mr. Tackeridge's cold for fifty 
pounds." 

Mrs. Esden's head reappeared between the 
folding-doors. 

" Where are you going, Frank, dear ? " 

" Only across to Mr. Tackeridge's, mother, 
for a minute or two." 

" It's very late." 

"I can get a 'bus at the Elephant and 
Castle — I shan't be late — awM cold," cried 
Frank, in one breath, as he hurried out of the 
room and put a stop to further inquiries. 

A moment afterwards he looked in, hat in 
hand. 

" I shall be home very early." 

" I say, Frank," cried Charley, " remember 
me to — ^" 

" Bother ! " cried Frank, hastily disap- 
pearing. 

When the street-door was heard to close, 
Mr. Esden turned his attention to his book 
again, and Mrs. Esden came into the room and 
took a seat at the table near me. 

" Heigho ! " sighed Mrs. Esden, opening 
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her work-box, " I wish he would not go so 
often to that Wheatsheaf Villa." 

"Boys will be boys, my dear," remarked 
the old gentleman, without raising his eyes; 
" fresh scenes and eternal change for life in 
its spring. He will be graver when his 
years are older." 

" He's a dear, good boy," said the warm- 
hearted mother, "but times are altered, and 
the Esdens are altered, too." 

" I hope not, Mary," cried her husband, 
" only the Esden fortunes, not themselves." 

"That is suflScient to put a stop to any- 
thing—" 

" My dear," interrupted Mr. Esden, " boy 
and girl, boy and girl ! Quite time enough to 
think of these things two years hence." 

" Yes, but Frank is so earnest and so hasty; 
if he should think too much of Annie, 
now!" 

The conversation was becoming particular. 
I half rose from my chair as the subject began 
to assume a private and confidential tone, 
but Mr. Esden's quick eyes caught the move- 
ment, and he said, 

n2 
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" Don't go, Mr. Farley ; this is not a family 
secret." 

He tui'ned to his wife again. 

" If such an event occur, Jane, I think it 
will be a good thing for our dear Boy; she 
is a very nice girl ? " 

"But Mrs. Tackeridge?'' 

" Ah, I understand," he said ; " you think 
there may be objections in that quarter.. My 
dear, I have no fear for Frank. He will be 
too honorable to choose a wife before his posi- 
tion enables him to maintain her properly. 
Mrs. Tackeridge," said he, proudly, "need 
not be alarmed." 

" But our Frank—" 

" My dear, this is an idle discussion," inter- 
rupted he; "we can but sit still and leave 
Frank in the hands of the son of Venus if the 
poor boy is touched in the heart." 

"But," persisted Mrs. Esden, "if Annie 
should not like him." 

Mr. Esden's proud look came back to his 
face. 

" I do not think my son Frank will ever go 
begging for a wife." 
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" But — " began Mrs. Esden again. 

"But you keep me from my dear old 
Dekker, Mrs. Esden," said he, with a glance 
at his book, " and I am sure these lads cannot 
be amused with our controversy. Ha, ha ! " 
shaking his white hairs at us, " your time is 
to come, young gentlemen, make sure of the 
right ladies when you go sweethearting." 

Mrs. Esden gave up the discourse, and took 
to needlework. 

" Fond of books, Mr. Philip ? " asked the 
head of the family, as he opened the volume 
with his one hand. 

"Very, sir." 

"Tou shall see my study to-morrow — my 
library, I call it, though it's only the second- 
floor back, and one can hardly swing a cat 
in it. Yet," his eyes sparkling, " I have 
some rare treasures there." 

"Rare litter, you mean, my dear." 

" What — my first editions of Dekker, Mars- 
ton, Beaumont and Fletcher, litter! My choice 
copies of beloved Will Shakespere — my 
tracts of the Commonwealth which the British 
Museum would like to buy and shan't if I 
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can help it — my black letter ^ Arcadia ' — mj 
' Holinshed's Chronicles ' — ^my rare and price- 
less manuscripts — ancient check-rolls and in- 
ventories — ^I have one inventory of goods 
belonging to an old inn, with th) date of 
1587 on it, Mr. Fariey ! " 

" A very early date, sir." 

" I will show it you to-morrow, sir— it wiU 
amuse you for hours, I assure you. Books, 
Utter, Mary," turning to his wife, "do you 
know what poor Overbury says ? — 

^ Books are a part of man's prerogative ; 

In formal ink they thoughts and voices hold ; 
That we to them our solitude may give, 

And make time present travel that of old : 
Our life fame peeceth longer at the end, 
And books it farther backward do extend.' 

There — beautiful, beautiful, beautiftd, — ^so 
old ! '' 

Beautiful, so old I Mr. Esden would have 
made a first-class critic. 

Mr. Esden had mounted his hobby and there 
was no unhorsing him. He had found in me 
a new and patient listener, one not uninterested 
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in the theme, and at it he went with all the 
enthusiasm of Quixote. He related, quoted, 
criticized, till supper time, and his last words 
were a repetition of his promise to show me 
over the library in the morning as I went up 
stairs with Charley for the night. 

My apartment was a small neatly-furnished 
back room on the first floor, and Charley 
Esden ushered me into it, saying — 

" Here you are, Philip. I hope you'll soon 
make yourself at home.'' 

" I feel quite at home already." 

" That's right. And now I'm afraid that — " 
he began in a hesitating manner. 

" Pray go on." 

" I am afraid that my father bored you a 
trifle this evemng." 

" Not at all — I am fond of books — I like 
to hear about them." 

" It is the one great passion of his life, dear 
old dad," said Charley, " and I do not like to 
balk him by appearing uninterested when 
he mounts his hobby. My brother Frank 
I fear, pains him that way, sometimes, 
so does mother. Why, Farley, you have 
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gone the way to win his heart in one 
night." 

"I bear the reputation of being a good 
listener.'' 

The time-piece in the back parlor down 
stairs struck twelve. 

" Hollo ! " cried Charley, " there's twelve 
o'clock, and Frank's precious late as usual. 
My mother will fidget her life out about him 
in half an hour more." 

" WiU Mrs. Esden sit up for him? " 

^^ In her own room. Frank has got a key 
to let himself in, but my mother always 
waits in her room, and I have good grounds 
for believing my father sits up in bed and 
keeps her company. But I am detaining 
you." 

" Oh, no, you are not," said I, politely. 

" Frank generally manages to lose the last 
'bus when he goes to Brixton. I never knew 
such a forgetful old boy in my life." 

Theie was a true brotherly afiection spark- 
ling in his eyes whilst he spoke. I wished 
that night that I had had a brother to love. 
I should have felt less lonely in the world. 
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"I wonder," said Charley, after a pause, 
" if my mother heard that clock strike ? '' 

"Why do you ask?" 

"Because, if I crept down stairs and 
put the hands of the clock back an hour, 
she wouldn't harass half so much, I know." 

"Mrs. Esden must have heard it strike; 
she's only been up stairs ten minutes." 

" Then I had better not touch it. I hope 
Frank will be in before Grainger, though." 

"Who's Grainger?" 

"Our lodger," said Charley, the color 
mounting to his face; "he's an actor at a 
theatre over the water, and comes in very 
late. Time works wonders, you see. We did 
not always live in the Dover Road, or take in 
lodgers, Farley." 

There was some of his father's pride in the 
last sentence. 

" I daresay you thought it strange, Philip, 
that my father addressed your uncle so fami- 
liarly this evening," he observed. 

" I thought they were old friends, perhaps." 

" Oh, no ! My father is — was, perhaps is 
a better word — an old friend of your uncle's 
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partner, Mr. Crawley ; that's how we came to 
know Mr. Barchard. But my dear father has 
one weakness as well as one hobby, Farley — 
he hates to be thought poor, or not the equal 
of any gentleman he may chance to meet. 
And, by the way, he is the equal of any 
gentleman, too — ^there's little doubt of that.'* 

"IbeUeveit." 

" Thank you, Farley, I'm so glad you like 
him. But, then, everybody likes him. I'm 
sure I am keeping you up?" 

" Don't mention it. Come in and sit down." 

Charley was lounging in the door- way, half 
in and half out of the room : I was occupying 
an easy position against the bed-post. 

" No, thank you — ^I'm off in a minute." 

But Charley Esden was not off in a minute: 
he was in no hurry to seek the double-bedded 
room at the top of the house, which he and 
his brother occupied. 

Charley had overcome his reserve and was 
as communicative as any member of the 
Esden family. He was in the midst of a 
recital of his father's history and of the rash 
speculations that had brought him down so 
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low, when a latch-key was heard rattling m 
the street-door. 

"Here's Frank — I'm glad he's home at 
last," cried he, exultingly, " that Brixton Road 
is so confoundedly dark at winter time and, 
hang it !— it's Grainger." 

Charley did not move from his position as 
Mr. Grainger came up the stairs, two at a 
time, holding in his hand a night-lamp that 
had been left bummg for hun on a table in the 
passage. 

" Hollo ! Mr. Charles, you are up late," 
said the new comer, as he reached the landing. 

" Chatting with a friend of mine, you see, 
Mr. Grainger." 

" Oh — ^I see," with a glance at me from a 
sharp pair of eyes, " good evening, sir." 

" Grood evening, sir." I replied. 

I had never been m a theatre in my life— 
I had a vague idea it was something very 
wicked and awful and beautiftiUy lighted up, 
and that actors were the most terrible of sin- 
ners. My father and mother had brought me 
up with that idea, and it was almost a fixed 
one. I looked, therefore, with some curiosity 
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at this real actor. He was a tall man marked 
thick with the ravages left by small-pox, a 
shabbily-dressed man with an exceedingly 
genteel air about him. In fact he might have 
looked a gentleman in anything less worn than 
his coat, or less out of shape than his hat. 
Hls age was probably forty-six or forty-seven, 
but late hours and a cruel disease had almost 
made an old man of him. 

"Had a hard night of it, Mr. Grainger?" 
inquired Charley. 

*' Very," he replied ; " where's your brother 
Frank, Charles ? " 

" He's not home yet, Mr. Grainger." 

" A bird of the night, eh ? Ah, the rogue, 
the rogue. Well," with a yawn, " Good night 
gentlemen." 

We repeated his good night as Mr. Grain- 
ger opened the door of the adjoining room and 
disappeared. Two minutes afterwards a heavy 
snorting, indicative of profound repose, issued 
from the room he had entered. 

" He's surely not in bed yet," I exclaimed. 

" Oh ! yes, he is. You see at Christmas he 
plays pantaloon in the pantomime, and he's so 
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used to a rapid change of costume in the 
transformation scene, that he can undress in a 
minute." 

Charley Esden was talking in an unknown 
tongue, and I did not comprehend him. Pan- 
taloons, pantomimes, and transformation scenes 
were words with which I was then wholly 
unacquainted: 

Charley once more resumed the inexhaus- 
tible topic of brother Frank — what a good- 
hearted fellow he was — what a willing fellow 
he was — ^what a lively fellow in office hours 
and how he kept the clerks in a roar all day, 
what a fellow he was for everybody to take a 
fancy to — what a fellow he was to come home 
late from Brixton ! 

"I suppose Miss Tackeridge is very fond 
of Frank ? " I ventured to inquire. 

"I don't know," said Charley, shaking 
his head dubiously; "she was fond of him 
when she was a little girl, and we lived at 
Streatham, near the Tackeridge Villa. We 
used to meet Annie at the juvenile parties now 
and then." 

"I suppose," said I for the second time, 
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" Annie Tackeridge has grown up very 
pretty." 

" Pretty, I believe you ! " 

" She was very pretty when she was a little 
girl." 

" Why how on earth do you know ? " 
" When I was my uncle Barchard's boy, I 
saw Annie Tackeridge once at Wheatsheaf 
ViUa." 

" Did you though ? " said Charley, " did it 
not strike you she was an uncommonly nice 
girl?" 

" No. It struck me she was uncommonly 
obstinate." 

I related the incident of that past-day and 
of Annie's trifling dispute with her governess. 

Charley Esden listened, with a queer smile 
on his face, and said at the conclusion of my 
speech — 

" She may be self-willed a little. I have 
heard so before. She'll match brother Frank 
there though, ho ! ho ! " 

" Match brother Frank in what ? " asked a 
voice close to Charles Esden's ear. 

The younger Esden leaped in the air, and I 
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gave a jump of nearly two feet in the same 
element myself. 

Frank Esden — ^for it was he — stood enjoying 
our surprise. 

" Shouldn't I make a capital housebreaker, 
boys," said he; " here I unlatch the door, bolt 
it for the night, and creep up stairs, with not a 
soul the wiser in the house. And now who 
is it that will match me, Charley ? " 

" Annie will," boldly replied his brother. 

" Ah — chaff away, what does it matter to 
me ? — ^she will match me in beauty, I suppose." 

He laughed immensely at this — looking 
handsome enough too for any beauty in the 
world. 

Charley was getting ready for an assault 
in the Tackeridge direction when Frank, 
guessing what battery would be unmasked, 
said — 

" Come along Charley — it's getting late. I 
say Philip, don't oversleep yourself and get a 
bad name the first day you go to business to- 
morrow." 

" Never fear." 

" Come on Charley," said he, ascending the 
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second flight of stairs, "good night, Phil. 
Farley." 

" Good night, Frank." 

The same adieux exchanged between Charley 
and me, and the brothers ascended to the next 
story. 

I heard the door of the front room open 
before I shut myself in for the night, and Mrs. 
Esden's voice enquire — 

" Is that you, Frank ? " 

"Yes, good night, mother." 

" Good night, my dear." 

"Good night, boy," said a gruffer voice, 
evidently from the same room. 

" Good night, father." 

" You're very late." 

" Not very." 

" Past one." 

" That clock down stairs is twenty minutes 
fast, I know." 

"It can't be very wrong, Frank — Mr. 
Grainger has come in." 

" Has he ? — ^Ah ! an early night, I daresay. 
Good night." 

" Frank." 
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" Yes, mother." 

" HoVs Mr. Tackeridge's cold? " 

"Cold— cold what?" 

" Didn't you say he had a very bad cold ? " 

"Oh! yes, and so he has now — ^but, by 
Greorge, I quite forgot to ask him how it 
was!" 
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CHAPTER V. 

BUSINESS. 

Being extremely anxious to arrive at the 
Thames Street Mills in good time for business, 
I rose the next morning as the clock down 
stairs was striking six. When I stood in the 
back parlor, about a quarter of an hour later, 
I found Kitty, the servant-maid, blackleading 
herself and the stove in a very vigorous 
manner. 

" No one up ? " I inquired. 

"La! bless you, sir," said Kitty, looking 
over her shoulder at me, without desisting 
from her occupation, "we's not early people 
here, sir. The young Mister Esdens aint 
never up till very late, and master never 
comes down from his books till the corfee's 
cold, and Mr. Grainger has his breffast at one 
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o'clock along with his dinner. Missus and me 
is the only earlj risers here, sir." 

"Where is Mrs. Esden?" 

" She's in the kitchen; shall I call her, sir?" 

Kitty the willing sprang to her feet, with 
the intention of summoning Mrs. Esden, but 
with a " No, thank you, don't disturb her," I 
went back to my room. 

I was making up my mind to a slight stroll 
before breakfast, when a smart rap was given 
on the panel of my bed-room door. 

" Come in." 

Mr. Esden, in a faded blue dressing-gown, 
opened the door and stood upon the threshold. 

" Good morning, Mr. Philip." 

" Good morning, sir." 

" Glad to see you are an early riser," said 
he, with a bright smile ; " you must set a pat- 
tern to those sleepy rogues of mine up stairs, 
they need one." 

"If they do not profit by your example, 
sir, they will care little for mine." 

" Oh ! I rise at all manner of odd times — 
go into my library, and waste away the early 
hours there — ^they don't know I am up in 

o2 
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fact," replied Mr. Esden. " They are terrible 
fellows for bed, especially Frank. Never 
mind, those who sleep long and heavily have 
the lightest hearts ; it is a great blessing to 
me, Mr. Farley, to find my dear Boys do not 
regret their lost position. Not that we have 
fallen much, mind — not that we have fallen 
very much. It is necessary to live somewhere 
near the mills, for the sake of the Boys.'^ 

(Mr. Esden's " boys'' always began with a 
capital B.) 

" Step up stairs and see my books, Mr. 
Farley, I promised to show them to you last 
night — ^you're fond of books, you say ? '' 

" Yes, sir." 

" You may read mine when you have leisure 
time," said he, as he led the way up stairs ; 
" that is, if you take great care of them, for I 
would not have them injured for the world." 

Before we entered the library on the second 
floor back — the door was open, and I could see 
there were not a hundred books there altoge- 
ther — ^Mr. Esden strode up the next flight of 
stairs, and applied his knuckles to the door of 
a room on the upper story. 
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"Frank, Frank— Charley, Charley!" 

" Hollo ! '' cried the voice of Frank, from 
within; "is that you, father? What's the 
matter ? " 

" It's getting late. Boys. Mr. Philip's up.'' 

" Is he," cried the voice of Charley, from 
within ; " well be down directly." 

" Down in half-a-minute," added Frank, in a 
smothered tone, strongly suggestive of a recum- 
bent position, with the bed-clothes over his head. 

Mr. Esden descended, and ushered the way 
into the back room, where his cherished books 
were stored. There was an old reading-desk 
and one chair in the centre of the room, and 
a green Venetian blind before the window hid 
the Kent Street settlements. Here Mr. Esden 
was accustomed to sit, and fancy himself in 
the great library he had had, a few years back, 
before that little ivory hammer, which knocks 
away the foundations of so many fair estates, 
had made a rum of it. 

The books were arranged on a few shelves, 
fixed in a recess on either side of the fire-place, 
old dusty folios and thin quartos, ragged vo- 
lumes every one of them, that were to other 
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eyes than a bibliomanist's, something to be got 
rid of at a butter-shop, providmg their condition 
would warrant a butterman to bid for them. 

Mr. Esden rubbed his one hand over his 
chin complacently, as he surveyed his che- 
rished volumes, saying — 

"There they are, Mr. Farley; there they 
are, sir." 

" I daresay some of them are very valuable, 
now ? " I asserted. 

" Very ; they don't look it, do they ? " 

" No ; they don't." 

" Tou would not like to give much for them 
yourself? " 

" No ; T shouldn't. 

"Ah! I've some unique copies amongst 
them, Mr. Farley, that I refused to part with 
when it would really have been a help to— to 
— ^well, well, well, there they are, and there 
they mean to be." 

He walked to the shelves and took down a 
dog's-eared kind of pamphlet. 

"There's ^The most excellent Historic of 
the Merchante of Venice, with the extreame 
crueltie of Shylocke the Jewe,' look at the 
date, look at the date ! and here's Cutwode's 
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^Caltha Poetamm, or the Bumble Bee;' you 
have heard of that ? " 

" I don't thmk I have, su*." 

"Not the book which the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishop of London con- 
demned to be burned in 1599. Every copy 
to be burned ; but ha, ha ! every copy was 
not — ^no, no, no." 

Mr. Esden gloated over his treasures, like 
a miser over his gold, and was as tender in the 
handling of them as if to touch them roughly 
were to give them pain. 

"When, ahem!" with a hard dry cough, 
" I disposed of a considerable number of books 
from my library at Streatham, — ^larger than this 
you know, larger than this ! — I reserved some 
of the best for my own private reading. A 
great number of the others, I am proud to 
say, are in the British Museum, and the pro- 
perty of the nation. I go and see them three 
or four times a-week; they are taken every 
care of, thank the Lord ! " 

Mr. Esden was still expatiating on the trea- 
sures in his possession, when Charley came 
down stairs and joined us. 

"Where's Frank?" inquired his father, 
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stopping in the middle of a description of a fine 
specimen of bookbinding, which did not appear 
to be worth twopence. ^* Where's Frank?" 
" He'll be down presently, father." 
"A lazy young scamp, to be sure," said 
Mr. Esden, trying to look grave. 

I was rather surprised to see Mr. Esden 
and his son shake hands heartily, by way of 
morning salutation ; but the evident aflFection 
of the whole family was something new to me 
altogether. Uncle Barchard was never par- 
ticularly pleased to see me when I came down 
in the morning, never hoped I had had a 
good night's rest, or anything of that sort. 
My father and my stepmother, too, had pro- 
ceeded with their breakfast when I had gone 
down to mine, in that little back parlor behind 
the shop in Harp Street, and no compliments 
of the morning were ever interchanged there ; 
poverty and trouble crush out all courtesy, 
and the* heart's aflFection seldom shows itself 
upon the surface in the lives of those who 
are always fighting hard. It was nearly 
eight o'clock before Mrs. Esden sat at the 
head of the breakfast-table with her husband ; 
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Charley and I in our respective places — 
Frank was coming down directly — -just a 
minute ! 

" Ton will be late this moniing, Charley, 
dear/' said his mother, with her hand upon an 
old-fashioned coffee-pot. 

" We shall have to run for it," was the an- 
swer ; " Philip, you can run, I suppose ?" 

" Oh, yes ." 

Frank's feet coming down several stairs at 
once were soon distinctly audible, and a mo- 
ment afterwards Frank made a dart into the 
room. He shook hands with his father, 
Charley and me, kissed his mother, dropped 
into his place, and began upon a hot-roll, 
almost in the same instant. 

"By George! shan't we be late; what 
will old Barchard say, if he gets there first — 
why ever didn't somebody call me ? " 

Breakfast was got over at a railway-refresh- 
ment pace, and then I and the " Boys " were 
ready to depart. Hurried adieux, a scamper 
down a myriad of back streets, and, finally, 
before the weU-known gates of Messrs. Craw- 
ley and Barchard's steam flour-mills. It seemed 
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but only yesterday, when I turned the corner 
of the yard by that old iron-post and curb- 
stone to begin life as Mr. Barchard's boy 
— did I ever dream then of coming, to 
business as Mr. Barchard's clerk ? Had three 
years and some months gone by since the day 
I last set foot in the yard ? so long a time 
and yet so little change ! The same waggons 
going out, flour-laden, to their several desti- 
nations-the same carters, in many instances, 
some looking four years older, some unchanged 
— ^the same clatter of horses' hoofs — ^the same 
figures flitting about the yards — ^the cranes at 
work as usual — ^the sacks of flour dangling in 
the air — ^the plunge, rattle, plunge, rattle, of the 
hard- worked engine, still reverberating through 
every floor in the great mills before me. 

There was a change in one individual whom I 
had left some three years since — ^inlke Boxham, 
who rose up like a ghost before the door leading 
to the new counting-house which Mr. Bar- 
chard had built during my absence. Ike had 
a mouthful of tickets when I ran against him, 
but as he opened his mouth with intense asto- 
nishment, the tickets fell fluttering to the 
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ground. Ike had become something more 
than a man — ahnost a Norfolk giant, or a 
Patagonian. Nearly seven feet in height, with 
a huge frame, an immense pair of shoulders, 
and a colossal pair of legs — he stood 
there a fair specimen of a sturdy English 
workman. Ike picked up his tickets, and 
half-sheepishly stretched out his hand when 
I extended mine. 

" Things aint as they was. Master — ^Mister 
Farley — " said he, as red as a peony ; " and 
I'm jolly glad of it, for the matter of that. 
How you've growed ! " 

" Don't talk of that, Ike," said I, laughing. 

" Well ! I'm a tidy size for my age, they 
say," remarked Ike. " Good morning, gentle- 
men." 

He touched his hat to the brothers Esden, 
who, after a careless nod, by way of acknow- 
ledgement, passed into the counting-house. 

"I'd better. not keep you sir," said Ike, 
" the guv nor's in the counting-house." 

" Oh ! is he — do you mean Mr. Barchard ?" 

" I mean the couple of them." 

" I am glad to see you are still here, Ike." 
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" Oh ! yes — ^we gets on pretty well to- 
gether, old Mr. Barchard and I does — ^he gives 
me warning every Saturday night for smnfink 
or t'other, and let's me oflF the next Saturday, 
as reglar as clock-work. But there's the 
horses oflF of themselves ! — ^glad to see you here 
again, sir — ^werry glad indeed." 

Off ran Ike, in a pair of clattering boots 
that might have been the identical pair of 
three years since, had not his feet doubled 
their size to match his gigantic stature. I 
entered the counting-house — ^rather nervously 
I may own now — and the eyes of the clerks 
were turned in my direction. Mr. Barchaid 
was in the middle of the room, talking to a 
thm, dapper little man, with grey hair, and a 
cast in his eye. I knew it was Mr. Crawley 
by past observations from the comer of the 
yard and from my seat in Mr. Barchard's 
gig, before my uncle, with a motion of his 
head in that gentleman's direction, mentioned 
the name : — 

" Mr. Crawley." 

" Glad to see you here, Mr. Farley," said 
the senior partner, in the parting words of Ike 
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Boxham; "hear you are very quick at ac- 

he«, n<rthmg dow will do in thej fvL^ 
Grentlemen," to the clerks, " the junior clerk, 
Mr. Farley." 

While the clerks were acknowledgmg my 
existence, my uncle said, " Mr. Holts will 
give you some idea of your duties, Philip. 
Mr. Holts," to a pale-faced, light-haired, 
weak-eyed, washed-out looking young man, 
"just give Mr. Farley some idea of the de- 
livery-book, the petty cash, and so forth, if 
you please." 

" Yes, sir," said Mr. Holts, in a meek voice. 

Who was Mr. Holts? He was a new 
comer and a junior clerk, too. What relation 
could he be to the grim lady in the Southwark 
Bridge Eoad ? 

Messrs. Crawley and Barchard soon dis- 
appeared from the counting-house, and left it 
in possession of the clerks for the re- 
mainder of the day. Mr. Holts initiated me 
into the mysteries of the books of the Thames 
Street Flour Mills, mysteries with which I 
became acquainted rather quicker than Mr. 
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Holts could give me credit for, as he went 
on explaining and illustrating long after every^ 
thing was A B C to me. 

I began my new life that day heartily and 
earnestly, with a resolution to work hard, and 
be a good servant to my uncle. 

Frank Esden touched me on the shoulder 
as I pored over my new lessons. 

" I say, you need not go on in that steam- 
engine fashion, my boy. You are not racing 
for a wager here." 

"I am not hunying — I worked just as 
fast at school." 

"The deuce you did. Ah! you'll never 
keep at that rate long, I know." 

Frank went back to his desk, whistling 
softly to himself. He did not understand my 
motive. He did not know I was in debt 
one hundred and twenty-three pounds four- 
teen shillings. 

Notwithstanding that attention to my ac- 
counts, which I thought was but an act of 
duty to my employers, I found leisure for 
observation in the little world around me. I 
noticed that Frank Esden was the favorite 
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in the office — ^that his flow of spirits, his 
Hght-hearted jestmg, his inyariable good 
temper had won even npon the senior clerk — 
a bad tempered man — ^who was the identical 
Mr. Steele that flung the key of the stables at 
me on the first day of my entering the mill- 
yard. I observed, likewise, that meek Mr. 
Holts was the butt of the more facetious 
clerks, and that he took their jests and practi- 
cal jokes, when the back of Mr. Steele was 
turned an instant, with a sickly smile, and a 
general equanimity which said little for the 
spirit of that gentleman. 

We got through a fair amount of business 
that day, despite the practical joking ; and at 
seven o'clock in the evening the account- 
books were on the shelves, the clerks were 
sauntering into the fi:^sh air, and Mr. Holts 
was turning out the gas. 

"Who is Mr. Holts?" I asked of the 
Esdens, as we walked together in the direction 
of home. 

"Oh! he was the junior clerk, till you 
turned up," said Frank; "a milksop of a 
fellow, is he not ? " 
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" He appears very quiet." 

" Quiet — ^he can't speak above a whisper. 
I never saw him laugh in my life^ and he's as 
nervous as a great girl. He's a regular spoon, 
isn't he Charley?" 

" I do not consider him a particularly 
bright young man," said the brother ia 
reply, " still, he's like the tortoise, slow and 
sure." 

"And about as agreeable a companion," 
remarked Frank. " I do not know what can 
be the matter with him." 

"Crossed in love, perhaps?" suggested 
Charley, "that is a complaint that would 
make any man miserable, you know?" 

" I don't know anything about it." 

" Come, Frank," said Charley, " you are 
more experienced in the tender passion, at 
any rate. There's — *' 

" ThafU do," said Frank, decisively, " shut 
up, respected brother mine — ^will you have a 
cigar ? " 

" No, thank you." 

"Farley?" 

" I don't smoke, thank you." 
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" I do." 

Exit Frank Esden into a tobacconist's. 

" I mean to leave off smoking," said Frank, 
when he had rejoined us, and was puflSng 
at his cigar with evident relish, " it's getting 
a confounded habit, and it makes my old 
father cough like one o'clock. Yes ! I shall 
bid farewell — ^ a long farewell' — ^to the fragrant 
weed some day — perhaps to-night. I shall 
turn off here." 

"You are not going to Brixton again?" 
exclaimed his astonished brother. 

" Just for a minute, that's all. I forgot to 
ask about the old fellow's cold last night, and 
it looks so bad, does it not ? " 

" Well ! come home first," urged Charley, 
" and have your tea." 

" Save me mine," said Frank, " I shall be 
home in less than an hour — good bye." 

And to avoid further importunity Frank took 
to his heels, and ran away. 

Old Mr. Esden looked disappointed when 
Charley and I entered the room together ; and 
" Where's Frank ? " was his first inquiry. 

"Brixton again!" ejaculated Mrs. Esden, 
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after our reply. " Oh ! dear, dear, I wish he 
would not go quite so often ! " 

" My dear," said her husband, quietly, " let 
the boy alone. He's a bright lad, and knows 
his own business best." 

And so the subject was dropped, and Frank 
Esden returned about supper-time, to tell us 
Mr. Tackeridge's cold was a great deal better, 
and that he was very much obliged to Frank 
for calling to inquire about it. 

Time glided silently away in my new home. 
Week followed week ; the days grew longer, 
and the nights decreased. The hoary winter 
gave place to smiling spring, and life, business, 
and money-making kept pace with the seasons. 
I had become attached to the Esden family, 
and won from each of its members some little 
esteem for myself. I had learned to look on 
Frank Esden, too, as an elder brother ; and 
to feel in my heart a deeper affection for him 
than he ever gave me credit for. 

I may mention, in this place, that Mr. 
Grainger the actor suddenly and unceremoni- 
ously quitted his apartments, under circum- 
stances which sometunes occur m the best- 
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regulated lodging-houses, retiring from No. 6 
without pajring the rent, which had fallen 
nine weeks in arrear. Why I have alluded to 
tins gentleman in these pages will appear 
hereafter. 

Spring-time. Frank Esden was Hearing 
one-and-twenty, and his father was regretting, 
in unguarded moments, that change in his 
fortunes which prevented him making exten- 
sive preparations for his dear Boy's coming of 
age. 

Meanwhile I dined at Mr. Barchard's every 
Sunday afternoon, and went to church with 
cousin Ellen and Mrs. Holts in the evening. 
A quiet, monotonous but not unhappy life of 
mine till my seventeenth birth-day came and 
passed away — a life without its cares — a few 
friends standing by my side, and not a single 
enemy to bear me malice. 

Calm life of mine, destined to be a herald — 
as calms have been before and since — of many 
a storm, I pass from it into troubled waters. 
Troubles of the heart and the brain ; of my 
own and of my friends ; the outer life of busi- 
ness, and of the inner life with which business 

P 2 
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has no connection, were coming with my 
eighteenth year, and were to never cease again. 

And is my life, for that reason, stranger 
than my fellows ? Where stands he who has 
had his fortune to strike out for hunself, and 
has not seen his troubles and temptations dawn 
upon him ere his manhood? 

I do not repine ; my life has had its sun- 
shine, and if not often or continuously, still I 
am grateful to the Giver for aU that has shed 
a light upon my path, and saved me more 
than once from the burden of despair. Let 
the story close, then, on the calm and still ; 
had it remained thus ever, what need to have 
written Philip Farley's life ? 



END OF THE SECOND BOOK. 
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'* Now fie on foolish Love ! it not befits 
Or man or woman know it, 
Loye was not meant for people in their wits, 
And thej, that fondlj shew it 
Betraj the straw and feathers in their brain. 
And shall have Bedlam for their pain." 

Beaumont. 
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CHAPTER I. 

FRANK ESDEN GOMES OF AGE. 

Frank Esden attained the age of discretion 
on the fifteenth of August. There was a little 
party in celebration of the event, at his father's 
house in the Dover Road ; a bachelor's party, 
consisting of two or three of his fellow clerks 
firom the Thames Street Mills. 

Frank had been rather anxious to mvite a 
few ladies on that occasion, a sister or two of 
the clerks. Miss Barchard and another ; but 
upon Mr. Tackeridge and family suddenly 
starting to Ramsgate for the season, Frank 
changed his mind, and only issued invitations to 
the sterner sex. 

We had a merry evening of it in the fipont 
parlor, which was Mrs. Esden's best room now, 
and plenty of laughing, joking, and smoking 
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there. I attempted a cigar myself in the 
course of the evening, and had to retire pre- 
cipitately into the back-yard. Plenty of noisy 
merriment, which will naturally arise when 
young men get together, and which kept Dover 
Road alive and wakeftd till St. George's clock, 
in the Borough, struck the third hour of the 
morning. Mr. Esden was full of his dear Boy, 
of course, and as he spared not the sherry, and 
was not so used to sherry as in the days that 
were gone, he became a little hoarse towards 
the close of the evening, and a trifle red about 
the eyes. But his dear Boy, Frank, was every- 
thing to him ; "he had attained, gentlemen," 
said Mr. Esden, at the close of an after-supper 
speech of an hour and a quarter, " to the age 
of One-and-Twenty — an age which was never 
without a certain interest attached to it — an 
age from which his dear Boy shook off all 
restraint, if he ever had any, and became a 
man. Should he say he would be a great 
man ? (" yes, yes," from the gentlemen, and 
"no, no," from Frank). He wovM say a 
great man, let the gentleman who thought 
Frank Esden was not able to achieve great- 
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ness stand forth ! (Bang came the one hand 
of the speaker on the supper-table). He had 
known Frank from childhood (hear, hear), 
and there wasn't a better Boy, a truer-hearted 
Boy in the world. Everybody loved hhn, and 
if he might speak, there was a certain young 
lady — (Mr. Esden gave a sly nod at his son. 
Frank begged his father to desist — ^roars of 
laughter — general uproar — several women, six 
small boys, and two policemen round the area- 
railings in the street). Well, well, he would 
conclude — his dear Boy's health ! Frank," 
shaking hands violently with him, " your good 
health, and many happy returns of the day!" 

Hip, hip, hurrah !— three tunes three— a 
hammering of the handles of knives upon the 
table — a general stamping of feet — Frank 
Esden on his legs, to respond to the handsome 
manner m which his health had been drunk 
that evening ? 

More speech-making, and more port and 
sherry, and if the wines were not of the best 
quality, still it went down as freely, and only 
Mr. Esden was a judge. 

On went the night, in came the early mom- 
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ing, and still the revellers were wishing Frank 
Esden all prosperity. Quiet at last — the 
clerks going down the steps, some holding 
tenaciously by the area-railings, and making 
off in zig-zag directions, with the head bent 
forward m a butting position. Mr. Esden 
seen carefully upstairs to bed by his better 
half and Eitty, and I left behind with tiie 
brothers Esden, surrounded by the wreck of 
past dissipation. Frank sat in his father's 
easy chair, his head tolerably clear, considering 
the circumstances ; his heart full of good-fel- 
lowship. Charley, sober as a judge, faced his 
brother ; and I sat near the open window, be- 
fore which the white blind was drawn, enjoying 
a little fresh air surreptitiously — " it was so 
joUy hot!" 

" Have another cigar, Phil. ? " cried 
Frank. 

" No, thank you ; " with a strong internal 
shudder. 

" A hair of the dog that bit you ?— capital 
recipe as ever man recommended. Look here, 
Phil, my boy, here's a beauty ! " 

The very sight of the hideous Havannah, 
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iffliicl)i Fnmk Esd^ tendered me, turned my 
wk^ maas of blood. 

" Put it out of sight, tliere'9 a good fellow." 

«Cln»«tey?« 

^^ No naore to-night^ thank you.'' 

" Well, I will then ; Fm a man you know, 
aod can stand it better;" lighting his cigar at 
a candle near him, ^^ om puff or two, and then 
for Mprpjbfiijw." 

" I'm rather tired," yawned Charley. 

"Ah ! you're easily knocked under, Charley," 
said Frank ; "see how contented I am." 

" You don't go to business to-morrow, it's 
all very fine for you;" said Charley, with his 
^yes half closed. 

" No business for a fortnight, think of that, 
FhU. Farley," cried Frank. "Mr. Barchard 
pat me on the ^ Absent-with4eave-list,' this 
morning, and Fm a free man and a bro^ 
ther!" 

"How shall you spend your holidays, 
Frank ? " I inquired. 

'' Guess." 

" In going down to Ramsgate, perhaps ? " 

" Ha, ha ! " laughed he, " wdl, what is the 
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good of fighting shy of the grand secret which 
everybody knows ? Come Phil., I'll tell you !" 
He spoke in the fiilness of his heart, with 
the confidence of youth ere it has learned to 
keep back its better feelings from the light, 
with the fearlessness of youth, too, that is 
proud of its passion, and sees nothing to be 
ashamed of in its avowal. 

" Everybody knows it, so it's not much of a 
secret, eh?" 

" I should say not." 
" Do you know Annie Tackeridge? " 
" I saw her once when I was a boy." 
" Ah ! you should see her now, Phil. ! there 
is not a dearer, better, prettier little darling 
in all England, and I love her! there," said 
he, boldly ; " what is there to be afiraid of — ^I 
LOVE her! — God bless her little self, who 
wouldn't?" 

" Have you told her of your love, Frank?" 
"Oh, ho! Phil. Farley, you seem pretty 
well acquainted with these matters. No, I 
have not told her ; I'm rather afiraid of con- 
fessing, though she knows it, she knows it, 
the sly young puss! They all know it well 
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enough^ although Mr. Tackeridge fancies I 
come to see Aim, and Mrs. Tackeridge con- 
siders me a child. By the way, I don't like 
Mrs. Tackeridge much." 

"Don't you indeed?" 

" She's so fond of talking about her money, 
her villa ; letting you know how well-oflF she 
and her husband are ; that is not pleasant to 
the member of a family who was once well-off 
too." 

" Decidedly not." 

" There's Charley off to sleep, by George ! " 

" He's not in love, you know, Frank." 

" I wonder whether he ever will be," said 
Frank, with an earnest look at the pale hand- 
some face of his brother, " and how he'll 
manage love matters when his time comes on. 
Simple-hearted old fellow that he is, with not 
a morsel of pride or iQ-feeling in his whole 
disposition; what a model-husband he will 
make ! " 

" Do you doubt your own quaUfications for 
a husband, Frank ? " 

" They say I'm headstrong, thoughtless, and 
inconsiderate, Phil. — ^that won't do, you know?" 
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" Not for Annie Tackeridge." 

Frank's face lighted tt|>. 

" Oh ! I shan't be headsta^Oiig, or anything 
of that sort, with her. I shall be too' glad to 
win her for a wife." 

" When do you think of achieving that con- 
quest, Frank." 

" Oh ! a long, long while hence," he :f eplied 
despondingly, " when I have daved up plenty 
of money, got a larger salary, and can give her 
a comfortable home. She'U wait for me," he 
added, proudly. 

" She's not worth having, if she does not." 

" My salary increases every year, you know, 
and there's a chance of being Mr. Barchiard's 
collector some day. The fight begins to dawn, 
old Phil.!" 

" I am glad to hear it." 

Frank Esden said nothing concerning the 
support his salary was to his parents, or how 
a considerable portion of his income, and that 
of his brother's, helped to sustain the home of 
the Esdens. Frank never thought of that, 
never regretted it — ^he was too unselfish. 

" Why, we were sweethearts when we were 
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little children, Annie and I/' said Frank, 
" when we lived near each other, and saw each 
other very often. I met her first at an 
evening party, and fell in love with her at 
once. I was nine years old then ! " 

" Nothing like begiuning early." 

" Ton dry rascal ! your time is coming as 
well as mine. Seventeen's an impressionable 
age, and I shall have the laugh of you some 
day. By Greorge, FU not spare you ! " 

" When the time comes — ^laugh away." 

" Don't you think you will ever fall in love 
then?" 

"I'm sure I shan't," I replied. "I'm 
doomed to be an old bachelor — a fellow for 
figures and account-books — ^nothing else." 

" Confident young man." 

"But you have not told me in what 
manner you intend to spend your holidays, 
Frank." 

"I shall go down to Kamsgate. I have 
been saving up these four months for that pur- 
pose. The Tackeridges go to Kamsgate at the 
end of every summer, Phil." 

" Have they given you an invitation ?" 
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"No! I shall take them by surprise — 
ha! ha! — ^how they will stare, and won't 
Annie be pleased ; perhaps I shall get formally 
engaged before I come back — I hope so." 

"Have you plentyof courage to face Mrs. T?*' 

"Not a grain's-worth. Ton see Annie's 
mother has got a vexatious habit of looking 
upon me as a boy in a pinafore, and Annie as 
a baby in arms. She calls me ^ Master Esden,' 
and Annie * child;' yet, Annie's sixteen now. 
Ridiculous, is it not?" 

" Very." 

" But if ever3rthing's right, and I see fair 
sailing before me, I shall make the desperate 
venture. By George, if I were only sure of 
her being mine some day!" 

" It's time to make sure, Frank." 

" True. I am One-and-Twenty." 

"When are you going to bed?" asked 
Charley, suddenly becoming as upright as a 
poker, and looking very wide-awake. 

"You have been trying to go to sleep, 
haven't you ? " asked Frank, ironically. 

" I should have been off in another minute. 
Come on." 
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" I say Phil. I've got an idea in my head — 
such a queer one." 

"What is it?" 

" We are allowed a week's holiday at the 
mills. Ask for yours at once, and run down 
with me." 

I shook my head. 

" Come, you are putting by money, I know. 
How about that money-box which I hear rat- 
tlmgsomethnes?" 

"No, no!" 

" You are not going to turn miser, I hope, 
Philip?" 

" Not I. I'm not saving for myself." ' 

"For whom, then?" 

" I will tell you the story another time — 
it's late now." 

We three had risen, and were making for 
the staircase. 

" Better come with me," urged Frank ; " I 
will take every care of you, and I hate going 
down alone. Charley cannot leave at the 
same time as myself, because we work on 
the same books, and my father and mother 
won't stir out of Dover Road — ^but you might. 
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We'll go down economically — ^take a back 
room in a back street, and then I'll — " 

"Leave me in the back room, and go to 
see Mr. Tackeridge." 

" Oh ! I'll take you to see him too. Hell 
be glad to see any friend of mine." 

" I should not care to trouble him. I should 
find something to amuse myself with in your 
absence, I daresay." 
"And you wiU come?" 
" I wish it were in my power." 
"You are looking precious pale, Phil. 
London air don't agree with you; think it 
over before the day after to-morrow — do." 

"It's no good thinking. Thank you for 
the ofier though, Frank, but I can't go." 
" Tou are your own master." 
" So I have been told before." 
" Oh ! go and take care of him, Phil.," said 
Charley, as we stood before the door of my 
room, " he's not to be trusted alone — ^he's in 
love." 

"Who denies it?" cried Frank, gaily — 
" good night, Phil. — ^now, do think it over." 
The brothers ascended to their chamber, 
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leaving me to think over Frank's proposition, 
with the accusing daylight stealing in through 
the window-blind. 

I should certainly like to go ; I might go 
for four days — three days — ^to go with Frank 
Esden to the sea-side for three days ! It would 
not cost much. I was pale. I did not feel 
quite well in health — ^that cigar had been the 
ruin of my constitution. 

Still thinking over it, when Frank came 
running down stairs again. 

"Look here; look here!" cried he, with 
tears swiming in his eyes, as he burst into my 
room, with a little case in his hand, "just 
look here, Phil. Here's a surprise ! " 

It was a small jeweller's box, in the centre 
of which lay a little breast-pin — a Forget-me- 
not of turquoise-stones, set in a slight frame- 
work of gold. Not a valuable gift; but 
to Frank Esden something that the world 
could never buy. 

"Who gave it you, Frank?" 

" Guess." 

"Your father?" 

"Oh, no! his present is up stairs under 
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the pillow. I forgot to bring it down. It's the 
gold watch that he has worn for thirty years 
himself, God bless him ! but this, this is from 
my Annie ! " 

^* How do you know ?" 

" It's on the box — see." 

In a delicate hand- writing I read, ^ Frank 
Esden. From his friend Annie.' 

"I don't know how this got here — ^my 
mother's in the secret. The dear girl did 
not forget my twenty-first birth-day, Phil. 
^ Forget-me-not.' Ah ! Annie, Annie, I think 
of you too much already!" 

Full of his present, he took the breast-pin 
from its nest of wool, laid it on the palm of his 
hand, and sat down on the first vacant chair 
to admire it, as if the time were about six in 
the evening. 

" I have to thank you, Phil." said he, with 
his eyes on the breast-pin, "for that stylish 
neckerchief you left me up stairs, along with 
Charley's shirt-studs, and my mother's em- 
broidered waiscoat-piece. I am a lucky fellow 
to have so many friends." 

" Very," said I, gaping frightfully. 
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"But you want to go to bed — of course 
you do!" he cried, starting up alarmed; "I 
beg your pardon. All this is not very affec- 
ting to you, Phil. Never mind, my boy, make 
me your confidant when you fall in love your- 
self, and I'll sit up all night to hear the full 
particulars. Good night, and don't forget 
Ramsgate." 

Frank Esden departed, and I got to bed at 
last. 

I thought of Ramsgate again before I fell 
asleep — ^thought of something else, too, which 
kept me from immediately closing my eyes, — 
of Frank Esden, and his boyish passion, for it 
was like a boy's, so fierce, and yet so pure. 

I wondered whether Frank would ever 
marry Annie Tackeridge, the wealthy baker's 
daughter, or whether Annie, in the days to 
come, would love some one better than that 
friend to whom she sent a jeweUed breast- 
pin when he was one-and-twenty. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



HOLIDAYS. 



I MADE up my mind the next day — I 
would go to Ramsgate with Frank Esden for 
three days, provided uncle Barchard would 
grant me leave of absence. There was an 
attraction in going down to the sea-side with 
Frank Esden that was not to be resisted. 
Three days — one clear day at Ramsgate, and 
two for journeying to and fro. It should be 
my only holiday for the year, and then business 
for ever afterwards. 

Uncle Barchard not showing himself at the 
counting-house that day, I resolved to run 
over to his house in the evening and soUcit 
three days' absence. I felt very nervous when 
I was admitted into the well-known hall, and 
the servant-maid had informed me that Mr. 
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Barchard was in the usual parlor making up 
his books. 

" There's no occasion to announce me," 
said I, with my hand upon the parlor-door. 
"HoVsMissEUen?" 

" She's out of town, sir." 

^^Oh! indeed." 

I tapped at the door, and Mr. Barchard's 
deep voice responded to the sunmions. 

" Come in." 

Mr. Barchard was at his old post, deep 
in calculations. 

" Well, sir— what's the matter ? " 

"Oh, nothing very serious, Mr. Bar- 
chard." 

" What is it, then ?" said my uncle, testily ; 
" I hardly expected to see you here to-night, 
PhiUp." 

" I have come to ask a little favor, sir." 

I colored as I spoke. I was not used to 
asking favors ; they embarrassed me. 

" What do you want?" 

" I wished to know, sir, if I could be spared 
from business for three days ? " 

" For what reason ?" 
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^^ Frank Esden is going to Ramsgate, sdr, 
and I should like to go with him, if you have 
no objection." 

"For three days?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" Is that the way you set down to business 
habits, Philip Farley ? " 

"I do not want my week's holiday this 
summer, Mr. Barchard — only these three days.*' 

"You have taken a fancy to this Frank 
Esden, then." 

" Yes, SU-." 

" Go with him, Philip^ Keep steady, and 
don't spend more money than you can help." 

" If you have the least objection, sir, I--^" 

" If I had I would tell you so," he inter- 
rupted. "The change wiU not do you any 
harm. I hate change, and I never go out 
of town myself, except from Saturday to 
Monday morning when Ellen is away, and 
the horrid journey always makes me ill." 

" Ellen is out of town, sir, I hear." 

"Yes, with the Tackeridges. How that 
man Tackeridge keeps his business together, 
gadding about month after month, is more 
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than I can tell. But it's no business of 
mine." 

Mr. Barchard put his hand in his pocket 
and brought out a sovereign. 

" Here." 

I drew back. 

" No, thank you, sir." 

"Why not?" 

"I have saved a little money, Mr. Bar- 
chard ; not a great deal, but more than enough 
to pay the expenses of my journey. Thank 
you, sir, all the same." 

Uncle Barchard returned his sovereign to 
his trousers' pocket, and took up his pen 
again. 

" Glad to hear you have begun to save, sir." 

Well acquainted with uncle Barchard's ways, 
I rose to take my leave. 

"If you have time, perhaps you will call 
on Ellen, and tell her I shall be down on 
Saturday. Here's the address. Good night." 

Going out of the street-door, I met Mrs. 
Holts, thickly veiled, coming in with a latch- 
key. 

Mrs. Holts gave a scream which might 
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have been heard at Southwark Bridge toll- 
house, and sprang backwards in alarm. 

^*0h, it's you! What a fright you have 
given me to be sure. Oh ! my heart ! " 

Mrs. Holts plumped down on the door-step, 
and, putting her hand to her left side, sat 
there panting. 

"I really beg your pardon, Mrs. Holts. 
I hope I have not alarmed you. Can I fetch 
you anything ? " 

"No you can't. Oh, dear! I shall be 
better in a minute." 

Mrs. Holts rose to her feet by the assistance 
of the area railings on each side of her, and 
looking at me through her veil in rather a 
savage manner, asked, "What I wanted there 
to-night ? " 

I did not consider it any business of Mrs. 
Holts, but I informed her nevertheless. 

"Holiday, indeed! " she said. "What does 
a young fellow like you, lull of health and 
strength, want a holiday for? How's my 
son?" 

" He was very well this afternoon, ma'am.'* 
I had long since discovered the relation- 
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ship which existed between this same nervous 
lady and young Holts at the counting-house. 

" He's never very well — a weak rat at the 
best of times," said she. "When is he to 
have his holidays, and take his poor mother 
into the country ? " 

" I don't know, ma'am." 

" Good night to you," said she, suddenly, 
" I'm keeping you away from better company. 
Next time you open a door from the inside, 
don't jump into the street like a harlequin and 
frighten people into convulsions." 

As I went home to Dover Road that even- 
ing I thought Mrs. Holts the most unpleasant 
and disagreeable woman whom I had ever met 
with in my life. But Mrs. Holts was soon for- 
gotten ; what had uncle Barchard's house- 
keeper — I supposed she might be considered 
housekeeper now— to do with me and my trip 
to fiamsgate ? I had to think of the first real 
hoUday in my life— of three happy days in 
Store for me, and my brain was iuU of specu" 
lation. 

The next morning Frank Esden and I went 
away in the best of spirits, and old Mr. Esden 
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came as far as London Bridge Wharf to see 
the boat off. What a thousand mjunctions 
he gave us to be careful of ourselves, not to 
be rash if we went out sailing, or venturesome 
if we went out swinmiing, but to be particu- 
larly careful in everything we undertook ! 

" Better come and take care of us, father." 

" No, thank you. Boy, no, thank you," re- 
plied Mr. Esden, " my books afford me every 
change I want, and I would not leave them 
for three days for all the world. Now, pray, 
take care of yourself, my dear Boy, do." 

" All right, father.*' 

" See he don't get into mischief, Philip. 
Tou are a steady fellow, and must keep a 
watchful eye on him." 

" Trust me, Mr. Esden." 

He parted with his son reluctantly, and the 
General Steam Navigation Company's boat 
steamed off for the Isle of Thanet. 

Frank Esden looked a handsome young 
man that day, and quite a person of conse- 
quence, with his turquoise breast-pin. There 
was some pride in Frank Esden, too, for he 
would go to the best end of the boat and dine 
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on board; and smoke his cigars after dinner 
with the best of the passengers. This outlay 
of money, and the outlay he necessarily caused 
me to keep up with him, took away my breath 
for a commencement, and I ventured a remon- 
strance. 

" Oh, you are a careful party, Phil." said 
he, " you will be the chap to turn over the 
guineas when you are as old as your uncle, 
and cry over every one you spend." 

"No, I shan't do that, Frank. But we 
have not started with a large sum of money, 
and if you just reckon — " 

" Confound your figures! " exclaimed Frank, 
" I never knew such a calculating machine 
as you are. Leave the figures in the dusty 
ledgers at home, we are quit of them — 
huzza ! " 

Frank's spirits were more than commonly 
exuberant ; I was quite dull in contrast. How 
he enjoyed everything he saw and heard, how 
he beat time to a wretched harp and violin 
that came on board at Blackwall to torment 
us ; how he climbed upon the paddle-box in 
defiance of written injunctions to the contrary, 
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and was keepins^ the captain in a series of 
broad grins from the first moment he entered 
into conversation with him ! What a number 
of dandies scowled at him, and looked super- 
ciUously at hun through their eye-glasses, and 
how many furtive glances from beneath sun- 
shades and brown straw hats were bestowed in 
his dh-ection ! This is a painful reminiscence 
now — why dwell upon it ? 

At four in the afternoon we steamed into 
Ramsgate Harbor, and Frank, tightly clutch- 
ing his carpet-bag, made preparations to get 
on shore the moment the boat was within 
jumping distance. 

" Now, PhU.— look aUve." 

"Wait a moment— don't be in such a hurry." 

"I tell you I want to find a lodging, and 
come out again on the clifis, before half 
these sleepy-headed people have got over their 
shrimps and weak tea. — ^Now then, jimip." 

And Frank, to the dismay of the female 
passengers, leaped on to the landing-place and 
fairly overturned a man in a white smock who 
was making himself very busy with the end of 
a rope. 
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Blushing to the crown of my head as old 
Mr. Esden's last injunctions rushed to my 
mindy I sprang after Frank, and away we went 
scampering up the damp wooden steps of the 
pier, and hurrying through a lane of sea-side 
settlers all waiting for their friends. 

" Do you think it likely any of the Tack- 
eridges are waiting here ? '' I suggested. 

"I don't see them — I had rather call at 
their apartments than meet them here — come 
on, come on ! " 

Frank tore alonff the stone causeway as if 
for his life, pushing away the dirty Uttle boys 
who harassed hun in the front and rear with 
applications to carry his carpet bag, and was 
probably in the town of Ramsgate before 
twenty people had given up their tickets and 
stepped on shore in a rational manner. 

Frank Esden, after securing a double-bedded 
room in an out-of-the-way square at the back 
of the town, and ordering tea for two, imme- 
diately, sat himself down on a cane-bottomed 
chair and putting a hand on each knee looked 
me full in the face, saying — 

" Well, what do you think of Kamsgate ? " 
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" Well I shan't think much of it if we gallop 
about at this rate during my short stay." 

He laughed. 

" Nothing like dispatch, Phil. See, we have 
saved nearly half an hour. We shall meet the 
Tackeridges in good time, now." 

"Ah! shan't w;^.^" 

An hour afterwards Frank Esden and I, 
spruced up for the occasion, sallied from our 
lodgings. Frank Esden, by some mysterious 
means, knew where the Tackeridges were 
residing, and did not trouble me for the address 
uncle Barchard had given me. He seemed 
well acquainted with the town too, for he 
marched me unhesitatingly through a labyrinth 
of back streets and brought me out on that 
fine sweep of coast, known, I believe, by the 
name of the West Cliff. 

" No. 640," said Frank, looking attentively 
at the numbers on the doors of a row of large 
houses with green balconies and verandahs, 
"let us see, which is No. 640? I say, you 
sir," to an imbecile looking old man dragging 
along an empty Bath-chair, "which is No. 
640?" 
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" Comer of the row — ^alongside of March- 
mont house." 

" Thank you, governor. Come along, Phil." 

Frank set off at his old rate, but as we 
neared the house inquired for, his pace began 
gradually to slacken, and when within some 
fiye doors of the object of our search he came 
suddenly to a full stop. 

" Perhaps they are out — gone over to Calais 
eh, Phil.?" 

" I see a dress or two flitting before the 
windows on the first floor." 

"The room with the windows open — ah! 
I daresay that's the place, I'm so glad they 
are at home." 

" So am I." 

"We need not hurry now. Just look at 
this sea-view a moment. It's splendid ! " 

Poor Frank's vivacity had disappeared in an 
unaccountable manner, his haste to call upon 
the Tackeridge family had also wonderfully 
abated, and he crawled at a snail's pace across 
the road to the iron railings at the cliff^s 
edge. 

" There's a view for you," said he, absently, 
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"how the sea breeze freshens one up! This 
beats Thames Street." 

"Ah! don't it Frank." 

" How happy everybody seems too — ^here's 
a sailing-boat coming in — by George ! this is 
something like a holiday." 

" There's some one at the window of No. 
640." 

" I see — don't look round, I want to take 
them by surprise — ah ! how well I remember 
that blue frock with the flounces. There she 
is!" 

" Annie Tackeridge ? " 

" Yes, yes, that's Annie. Is she not pretty, 
Phil.?" 

" I am near-sighted." 

" Ah ! so you are. Well you will take my 
word for it, I suppose ? " 

" I shall judge for myself in a minute." 

" Minute eh? — ^you are in a precious hurry. 
What a chap you are to be in a hurry! 
HoUo!" 

" What's the matter now ? " 

" There's some infernal puppy peeping 
through the windows of the next house at her 
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— Marchmont house, as the man called it — I 
see him. I wish I had his head in my hands— 
I'd give it such a rapping against the wall ! " 

" A cat may look at a king." 

" I hate to see fellows staring their eyes out 
at every pretty girl/' said Frank, angrily, 
" let's have a stroll." 

"Are you not going in?" 

"Wait a minute do. How awfully hot it is 
on the cliff! There's that chap still dodging 
behind the curtains, Phil." 

"Never mind." 

" Oh ! I don't mind — ^it only strikes me as 
very impertinent." 

"I think I can see my cousin Ellen at the 
other window." 

" And there's old Tackeridge — ^he's coming 
out on the balcony with a telescope. He has 
seen us. Come on Phil., we must put on a 
bold front and make for 640. Forward ! " 

Arm-in-arm, and both far from composed in 
mind, we crossed the road and advanced 
towards the house which contained the fair idol 
of Frank Esden's worshipping. 
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CHAPTER III. 

No. 640. 

Mr. Tackeridge was the first to salute us, 
as we were ushered into the drawing-room of 
No. 640. 

" What, Frank ! what an agreeable surprise, 
to be sure ; Mrs. Tackeridge, Annie, here's 
Frank come down to see us ; glad to see you, 
Frank." 

Mr. Tackeridge shook hands in the heartiest 
manner with young Esden, and then shot a 
sharp glance from a pair of twinkling blue 
eyes in my direction. 

Ellen Barchard's surprise was as great as 
Mr. Tackeridge's; she ran towards me crying — 
"And cousin Philip, too, my dear, grave, steady 
cousin out of town ; how is papa, how is Mrs. 
Holts ? Philip, let me introduce you ?" Intro- 
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ductions to each member of the Tackeridge 
family, observations on the weather, and 
earnest inquiries after everybody's health. I 
should have known Annie Tackeridge again, 
had I not been introduced to her ; her pretty 
face bore too close a resemblance to the bright 
one I had seen, five years ago, beneath the gar- 
den-hat, to fail me in remembrance. Annie 
Tackeridge, though the same age as my cousin 
Ellen — that was nearlv seventeen — ^looked con- 
siderably her junior, she was smaller in stature, 
slighter in proportion, younger-looking altoge- 
ther. The moment I was introduced to her, 
the thought flashed across me, that she was 
too young for Frank Esden — ^too much of a 
child for my hero of six feet. 

But the hero did not think so ; he looked 
on her as quite fit to be his wife, and Annie 
Tackeridge did not consider herself too young 
to have that tall strapping young fellow for a 
lover, — was not too young, perhaps, to love 
him very dearly. However, I was not sur- 
prised that Frank Esden had fallen in love 
with Miss Tackeridge when I knew the young 
lady better, when I had seen what a graceftil. 
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attractive, and accomplished girl she was, and 
what a fascinating charm there was in every- 
thing she did. 

No trace of plebeian origin in Annie Tack- 
eridge— nothing in look or manner that sug- 
gested she was only the daughter of a trades- 
man — she was too quick and clever a girl 
not to have acquired all those little arts and 
refinements which characterize "the lady." 

Mrs. Tackeridge, whom I had tl\e honor of 
seeing for the first time that evening, was not 
a lady I was particularly struck with at first 
sight, neither was she a lady who improved on 
further acquaintance, — at least, on my fiirther 
acquaintance with her. She was a stout lady 
of forty years of age, with a face as broad as 
my uncle Barchard's, and with a double chin, 
that no alderman of the city of London could 
have equalled. She had been, possibly, a &ae 
woman in her youth — some people would have 
called her a fine woman even then, and certainly 
if dress could add any charms to the ample sur- 
face on which it was displayed— she was one 
of the finest women I had ever seen in my life. 
But Mrs. Tackeridge, in her bright flounced 
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satin— Mrs. Tackeridge with her seven-guinea 
lace cap down her back, and her gold chain 
of heaven knows how many carats-weight, 
round her neck, was still a tradesman's wife, 
and looked no more the lady in her fine fea- 
thers than when she was Miss Shepherd, the 
butcher's daughter, and young Tackeridge 
used to cast sheep's eyes at her, from his new 
shop over the way. 

Time is full of changes ; — ^the baker's busi- 
ness had increased, and the baker had taken 
to himself the butcher's daughter for a wife, 
and years had added to his shops and his 
money-bags, and set him up a villa on Brixton 
Hill. The Tackeridge industry had been fit- 
tingly rewarded ; for here was the Tackeridge 
family in grand lodgings, on the West Clifl^, 
Ramsgate, and the names of Mr. Mrs. and Miss 
Tackeridge were to be found in the " List of 
Visitors," which an enterprising bookseller 
published every Saturday for the small charge 
of one penny. 

Mrs. Tackeridge took more than a fair 
share in the conversation, and very grand and 
imposing she was over it. Mrs. Tackeridge 
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" 'Farley, Farley/ do you know I have 
heard that name somewhere sir ? " 

" It's rather a common name." 

I did not care to remind him of the little 
shop in Harp Street, and drag all the painM 
reminiscences connected with it to the light; 
there was no object in mentioning the same to 
Mr. Tackeridge, therefore I returned an evasive 
answer, and contmued spoiling the telescope. 

As I stood at the window, by the side of the 
airily-attired Mr. Tackeridge — ^he was in the 
lightest of summer and sea-side costumes, and 
looked quite a zephyr — I became aware of a 
movement in the window-curtains of the ad- 
joining house, and of a sly inspection being 
made between them. The inspection lasted 
scarce a second, and then the curtains closed 
again; but not before Frank Esden's eye, 
that had been wandering in that direction 
once or twice, had taken notice of the opera- 
tion. 

" You have an inquisitive neighbor, Annie," 
said he. 

" Oh ! next door," replied Annie ; " yes, he 
is very nide, indeed. He is always looking 
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into this room ; we have to draw the blinds 
down sometimes, he stares so." 

" Confound the fellow ! " said Frank. 

^' Keally, I do not see anything to con- 
found, Master Esden," said Mrs. Tackeridge, 
loftily. " I never saw the gentleman next 
door staring in myself, and I think its a delu- 
sion of my daughter's. He's certainly a polite 
and gentlemanly young man.. He always lifts 
his hat to me — quite the gentleman, no doubt 
of it." 

" Oh ! I don't doubt it, Mrs. Tackeridge," 
said Frank, quickly; ^^ I only said ^ confound 
him,' because Annie said he was rude." 

"Annie is a child." 

Annie looked at Frank and laughed ; Ellen 
Barchard looked at Annie and laughed, too. 

" Don't you find it very hot in these rooms, 
Mrs. Tackeridge ? " asked Frank. 

"Sometimes," replied that lady, ignorant 
of the drift of my companion's argument. 

" I should think a walk on the cliff this 
beautiful evening likely to do you good now, 
Mrs. Tackeridge?" 

After that remark, Mrs. Tackeridge was 
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deep enough to see through Mr. Frank 
Esden. 

" My dear lad," said she to Frank, " you 
would not ask me, if you were aware of the 
racking head-ache from which I have been 
suffering all day" — she put a fat white hand — 
every finger of which was decorated with a 
jewelled ring — ^to her forehead, " you cannot 
imagine how the sea-air affects it.'' 

"Oh! a sea-breeze is the finest thing to 
cure a head-ache ; now you try it, Mrs. Tack- 
eridge, just for half an hour?" 

" No, no, not to-night, thank you ; I shall 
stay in-doors to night," said she, firmly ; " but 
do not let me detain any one here ; girls get 
your bonnets on. Mr. Tackeridge, why don't 
you go out this beautiful evening ? — oh ! my 
head." 

" I will not leave you alone, mamma," said 
Annie. 

"Dear child, how kind you are to your 
poor mother ! " 

Frank looked grimly at the poor mother, 
but had no more to say upon the subject. 

" Let me stay in to-night, Mrs. Tackeridge," 
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said Ellen, " and keep you company ; Annie 
looks pale and requires a little change." 

" I hope no one will stay at home for my 
sake," said Mrs. Tackeridge. 

"But I would rather stay," persisted 
EUen. 

" / shall stay at home to-night, Ellen," said 
Annie, decisively. 

"Annie," I heard Frank plead in a low 
tone. 

But Annie took no notice of the appeal, and 
repeated her assertion. 

" I wish you would — " began EUen Bar- 
chard. 

" EUen," said Annie, " I shaU not go out 
to-night, now.'' 

I thought of a little girl who, once upon a 
time, would not go in doors, when a certain 
Miss Mackintosh desired her. I saw the firm- 
ness of Miss Tackeridge had not entirely deser- 
ted her. She was aU that was lady-like and 
graceftd, but she was a Uttle firm. 

"Can't you manage that telescope, Mr. 
Farley ? " asked Annie's father. 

" I think it wiU do now, sir," I answered. 
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Mr. Tackeridge put the glass to his eye 
and took another look seaward. 

" Can't see a bit! — worse than ever, every- 
thing as black as my hat. I'll never, Maria," 
to his wife, " buy another telescope as long as 
I live, of an unbelieving Jew. Now, girls, 
why don't you go for a stroll ? Pooh ! it's 
very hot here. Frank, have a walk ? " 

" Thank you, sir ; but, I — I feel a little bit 
tired at present. You see it's a long journey 
by boat from London Bridge, and rather wea- 
rying ; but still," with forced alacrity, " I 
don't mind a walk, if you wish it ? " 

Mr. Tackeridge did wish it. He ran out 
of the room and returned in less than a minute 
with a huge straw hat in his hand. 

" Come along, Frank." 

Frank, with a rueful visage rose from his 
chah*. 

"Mr. Farley, will you join us?" inquired 
Mr. Tackeridge. 

My cousin Ellen answered for me. 

" I reserve Philip for my escort ; we shall 
meet you on the cliff, Mr. Tackeridge." 

" Mr. Tackeridge," said his wife, " you are 
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never going out this evening, in that ridiculous 
hat and coat?" 

"Oh, yes I am," replied that gentleman, 
" the band plays on the East cliff to-night, and 
so all the swells may follow the fashion or leave 
it alone, just as it suits them. I'm only. a 
baker, you know — no pretensions to rank and 
elegance, only a man of business, ha, ha! " 

" Mr. Tackeridge, I beg you will not men- 
tion business in these apartments. I beg all 
mention of bakers and baking may be dispensed 
with — ^it pains me.'' 

" Twaddle, twaddle," said Mr. Tackeridge, 
coolly, " I hate high notions, Mrs. Tackeridge, 
they don't suit me ; I wasn't bom for them. 
Do you know that I have half a mind to start a 
business in the town? — there is a shop to let." 

" Don't annoy me, Mr. Tackeridge." 

" What a deal we should save in apartments 
every season," Mr. Tackeridge continued, for 
no ostensible reason that I could detect, except 
the plaguing of his better half, "and what a sen- 
sation in the Isle of Thanet. — ^Glorious News ! 
— Down again — Best Bread, 3|d.' — ^ha, ha! 
Come along, Frank — pooh — it is hot." 
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" I think/' said Frank, solemnly, " we are 
going to have a thunder-storm. I would not 
advise a long walk, at any rate." 

Frank's last effort was a forlorn one, and 
with a half-desponding, half-appealing gaze at 
Annie, which Annie evaded by looking out of 
window, he followed Mr. Tackeridge from the 
drawing-room of No. 640. EUen, after pro- 
mising not to detain me a quarter of an hour, 
left me with Mrs. Tackeridge and daughter. 
Unaccustomed to the society of ladies, I had 
had already some difficulty in maintaining a cool 
deportment, during the severe trial to which I 
had been exposed, and upon my cousin retiring 
from the room, leaving me with two ladies, 
neither of whom appeared in the best 
of tempers, I was forced to take refuge in 
Mr. Tackeridge's telescope and appear deeply 
interested in its construction. 

Mrs. Tackeridge, after another allusion to 
her poor head, opened the conversation by 
remarking, that " Master Esden was looking 
very well." 

" Mr. Esden is very well, I believe, ma'am." 

" So light-hearted — such a flow of spirits — 
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ah! happy youth to have nothing on its 
iMnd." 

What was Mrs. Tackeridge driving at ? 

" You are both in the same office, I think I 
have heard Master Frank say ? " 

"Yes, ma'am." 

" And Charles Esden, too ?" 

"Yes, ma'am." 

"Let me see, how long has Frank been 
clerk to Mr. Barchard ?" mused the stout lady, 
" nearly three years, I think." 

" Nearly three years," I repeated. 

" I suppose Master Esden's salary, now — " 

"Mamma!" 

"Be quiet, child — I express a supposition 
— I don't want to know how much money — " 

" But mamma — " 

"Annie, this constant interruption is ex- 
cessively annoying. Will nothing teach you 
the duty due to her who has studied and worn 
her life away to serve her child ? Oh ! my 
poor head." 

Annie colored scarlet at this reproof before 
a stranger. I blushed myself for her vulgar 
mother's absurdities, and made a desperate 

VOL. I. S 
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effort to turn the conversation by looking 
through the telescope at a black and yellow 
haze, which I informed Mrs. Tackeridge was a 
fleet in the Downs. 

But Annie had changed the subject in another 
manner. She had crossed to the window 
facing Marchmont House, and drawn the 
blind down with a violence that nearly frigh- 
tened the telescope out of my hands, and 
certainly could not have afforded any material 
relief to the poor head. 

" My good gracious, Annie ! what are you 
doing — what is the matter ?" 

"I'll never enter this room again if that 
man next door does not desist from his un- 
gentlemanly behavior," she cried, stamping 
her little foot upon the ground. 

" Oh, my head — my head — ^my head !" 

Mrs. Tackeridge patted the article in ques- 
tion several times affectionately, settled the 
seven-guinea cap in a more secure position, 
lay back in her chair, and then gently 
closing her eyes, seemed anxious to resign 
the pomps and vanities of the world for ever 
and ever. 
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A silence ensued, broken at last by my 
cousin Ellen's entrance. 

" Are you ready, Philip?" 

I expressed myself quite ready, and after 
adieux to Mrs. Tackeridge and daughter, 
Ellen and I descended the carpeted stairs. 

" Well, Philip, what do you think of them?" 
was Ellen's first question, as we sauntered 
towards the West Cliff, her tiny, gloved hand 
resting on my arm. 

"Of whom?" 

" The Tackeridges." 

" It's hardly fair to judge ; but " — said I, 
with hesitation, " I do not see much to admire 
in Mr. and Mrs. Tackeridge at present." 

" I am sorry to hear it." 

" Do you admire them, then ?" 

" They are very kind to me," she replied 
— I thought, evasively — "and Annie and I 
are almost sisters. You would admire Annie." 

" Should I ?" 

" She is so kind, so good hearted, so — " 

« Hasty." 

" Why, you cannot know a great deal about 
that, PhUip." 

s 2 
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" I may be doing her an injustice ; I beg 
her pardon, Ellen." 

" I grant it in her name/' was the reply ; 
" do you think her pretty ?" 

" Very.'' 

" Do you think young Mr. Esden is fond of 
Annie, cousin?" 

" What a question !" 

" Annie will never own that he is, and Mrs. 
Tackeridge strongly denies it, but I have my 
suspicions." 

'' So have I." 

" And although he did not call very often 
at Brixton, Annie tells me — " 

"Not often!" I exclaimed, "almost every 
night, that's all." 

" Then, like a romantic lover, he watched 
outside, along with the policeman, Philip." 

" Hush, here he is." 

Frank, alone, at a rapid rate, came to- 
wards us. 

"Why, where is Mr. Tackeridge?" exclaim- 
ed Ellen and I simultaneously. 

" There he is, on that form, Miss Barchard, 
staring at the sea with one eye shut," said 
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Frank, " I'm only going back a moment — Fve 
lost a — a — a pair of gloves of mine; excuse me/' 

Frank was off again, and we continued our 
stroll along the cliffs. We had reached Mr. 
Tackeridge, who was lounging on a bench, 
and looking out at sea with one eye closed, in 
his usual knowing manner, — ^watching the 
waters going " down again " perhaps, — when 
I felt my disengaged arm touched from be- 
hind with a Hght, quick hand. 

I turned and came face to face with John 
Tregancy. 

" Tregancy !" I gasped forth. 

"Ah, it's worth coming to Ramsgate to 
meet Philip Farley. How are you ? " 

He shook my hand heartily in his. 

" I thought you were at Oxford." 

"Not yet. Grant me a little leisure, 
Farley, before I go back to a bigger school 
and bigger schoolboys." 

He looked at me, at EUen, who was with- 
drawing her hand from my arm with the in- 
tention of joining Mr. Tackeridge, then at me 
again. I took the hint implied by his sharp 
glance, and, in rather a clumsy manner, made 
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the required introduction of John Tregancy 
to Mr. Barchard's daughter. 

Tregancy had not grown any handsomer 
since our last meeting. His sharp features 
were still as dark and swarthy as when he 
first came to Cliff House Academy, and 
knocked the little boys about for calling him 
" Sambo ;" but still his dark face and his small, 
restless black eyes did not make him look 
less of the gentleman. He looked older than his 
years, too ; few would have judged his age to 
be only twelve months in advance of my own. 

" I have great pleasure in making the 
acquaintance of Miss Barchard," said he, 
raising his hat to my cousin, with a profound 
air of reverence, " I have heard a great deal 
of my old friend's ^ cousin Ellen,' in my time 
at Sussex." 

" Indeed, sir.'' 

Ellen seemed perplexed in what manner 
to treat John Tregancy, and evinced no small 
degree of embarrassment. Mr. Tackeridge, 
who was within ear-shot edged round on his 
seat until he had brought my ci-devant school- 
fellow within range of one blue eye. 
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"Do you intend to make a long stay in 
Ramsgate?'' 

" I don't know, Farley, it is very doubtful. 
Are you engaged this evening?" 

" No — ^not exactly." 

"Do give me a call, then; I am lodging 
at Marchmont House; you will not refuse 
half an hour's chat with me, old fellow ? " 

" Marchmont House !" 

I guessed the cause of my cousin's em- 
barrassment immediately. John Tregancy was 
the gentleman interested in the family of the 
Tackeridges — the individual who took such 
great pains to observe all that was going on 
at No. 640. Still he was an old schoolfellow. 
We all like to meet our old schoolfellows, and 
talk of what has gone away for ever ; there- 
fore, I promised to look in at Marchmont 
House in the course of the evening, and spend 
half an hour with him. 

John Tregancy, satisfied with my promise, 
apologized to my cousin Ellen for his uncere- 
monious intrusion, and after pleading for an 
excuse his great attachment to myself — I did 
not remember any very striking proofs of 
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attachment at the moment — took his leave 
with a second elevation of the hat, and saun- 
tered away in an opposite direction. 

" Why that's the chap next door !'' burst 
forth Mr. Tackeridge, just half a minute be- 
fore Tregancy was out of hearing. 

"An old schoolfellow of mine, ]\|j^« Tack- 
eridge." 

"Was he, though?'' repUed he. "WeU, he 
looks a dashing spark enough. Have you 
seen Frank Esden ?" 

" He has gone back for his gloves ?" 

" Ahem — ^yes." 

Frank Esden shortly re-appear,ed. He had 
found his gloves ; he had evidently not been 
pressed to remain at No. 640 ; th^e was a 
vexed look on his handsome fa^e that I had 
never seen before. 

" I say Phil., who's that dark-skinned gen- 
tleman you have picked up? I saw him 
talking with you in the distance." 

I informed him. 

" Tregancy, eh? What that schoolfellow 
of yours? Queer looking fellow. What is 
he now, Phil. ? " 
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" A gentleman with plenty of money, I be- 
lieve." 

" Ah ! what a grand recommendation to 
polite society." 

"Now we'U start," said Mr. Tackeridge, 
jumping to his feet ; " jgtow for a nice long 
stroll, eh Frank? " 

" Oh ! to Dover, if you like." 

" Come on my lad. Pity to lose such a 
beautiful evening." 

Off marched Mr. Tackeridge, with his re- 
luctant victim by his side. 

Poor Frank. A long walk and Annie left 
at home ! This was a fine beginning to my 
Mend's holidays. I only wished that I had 
been well enough acquainted with Mr. Tack- 
eridge to offer myself as Frank Esden's sub- 
stitute. 

My cousin Ellen tod I talked of Frank 
and Annie again, tUl the dusk of evening set 
in, and the stars glimmered overhead, and 
lights at sea from beacons on the treacherous 
Goodwins showed faintly in the distance. 

I was puzzled, too, concerning Annie and 
Frank Esden. It appeared to me that there 
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was a powerfiil restraint on the young lady. It 
struck me forcibly that Mr. and Mrs. Tackeridge 
were not really pleased to see Frank Esden, 
and that in their sagacious heads some little 
plot was hatching to keep him and Annie at a 
distance. If I were correct in my surmise, 
how long had Frank been wilfully blind to 
signs that I had seen at once ? Still I might 
be in the wrong ; I would wait and watch. 
Ellen and I went back to No. 640, where I 
exchanged adieux for the night with Mrs. and 
Miss Tackeridge, and left word for Frank that 
I should be at my lodgings by ten o'clock in 
the evening, adding for his sake that he was 
not to hurry on my account. 

A minute afterwards I was knocking at the 
door of Marchmont House. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
brother and sister. 

'' Mr. Farley." 

I entered a brilliantly-lighted room, in 
which were seated Tregancy and an elderly 
gentleman. 

John Tregancy rose to greet me. 

" My dear Farley, welcome to these make- 
shift quarters. Mr. Creeney," to the old 
gentleman at the table, "let me introduce my 
late schoolfellow, Mr. Farley." 

Mr. Creeney rose and bowed. 

"I wonder where Rhoda is," said Tregancy. 

" Do you want me, John?" 

The door had opened noiselessly, and a 
third person had entered the room. 

" Rhoda, I have a friend to make known to 
you — ^you have heard me speak of Philip 
Farley?" 
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Rhoda Tregancy advanced towards me, with 
a thin white hand extended, saying, "My 
brother's rival at Cliff House school! Mr. 
Farley, I am glad to see you." 

We were shaking hands before our intro- 
duction. Miss Tregancy was evidently no 
admirer of forms ; besides, I was many years 
younger than she, and, probably, but a school- 
boy in her estimation ; still her manners were 
very kind and winning, and I was prepossessed 
in favor of Miss Tregancy at first sight. 
Miss Tregancy, whose years had reached to 
twenty-six at least, was a tall and graceful lady. 
She resembled too much her brother in the 
face to be considered pretty; the features 
wore the same sharpened look, and the com- 
plexion was nearly as dark. Yet the face was 
a striking one — a face that men and women 
would have turned and gazed at in the streets. 
Rhoda Tregancy was not without traits of 
feature wholly distinct fi*om her brother's — 
the eyes in particular, although of the same 
bright blackness, as if fire were glittering 
therein, were as large, in proportion to the 
rest of her face, as her brother's were diminu- 
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tive, and the mouth and chm were perfect. 

There was a lady-like neatness in her dress 
too that was characteristic; everything she 
wore that evening was rich dark, quiet, with- 
out a single color predominant. There were 
no jewelled rings on her fingers, and a simple 
bracelet of hair, clasped round her right wrist, 
was the only ornament displayed. 

"I have heard so often of Mr. Farley 
from my brother that I have been quite 
curious to see the hero of his stories." 

" The hero ! " I exclaimed, " I am afraid 
Mr. John Tregancy has been indulging in his 
usual vein of satire." 

" Not I," said Tregancy, lightly, " though 
I do not remember making you the hero of 
my histories very often; but my sister is 
always fiill of compliments." 

That was the first sneer I had witnessed of 
John Tregancy's since our reunion. I was 
sorry to see he had not relinquished his old 
habit. 

"Are you ashamed of speaking well of a 
friend behind his back, John ? " said his sister, 
not heeding his remark. 
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'^ I would rather speak ill." 

" I do not doubt it." 

"Come, come!" said the voice of Mr. 
Creeney, "don't be two silly children. Mr. 
Farley, pray take a seat." 

" Well ! what do you think of this cockney's 
paradise ? " asked Tregancy, twisting his gold 
watch-chain round his fingers, "does it suit 
your steady matter-of-fact soul, Mr. Farley?" 

" I have seen little of the place at present." 

"Ah! the less the better," replied Tre- 
gancy ; " why we came hither ourselves, the 
Lord only knows ; it's a grand assemblage of 
tradesmen and tradesmen's wives ; but it suits 
Miss Tregancy." 

" I am not too proud to mix with trades- 
men, or their wives, although there are ladies 
and gentlemen, too, to be found here, if 
required." 

"Are there?" 

" But I am ready to return to London when 
it suits the convenience of yourself, or Mr. 
Creeney." 

"My dear girl!" cried the old gentleman, 
"I am at your service at any time, or 
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place, pray don't consider me. I am as ready 
' to-morrow for the Cape of Good Hope as for 
Ramsgate sands. Do as you like my children, 
do as you like." 

I thought of John Tregancy's remark when 
we came home together in the railway carriage. 
^One who lets me have my own way — a 
capital fellow!' 

"I don't mind whither we go," said Tregancy, 
" I shall soon be off altogether. There is cer- 
tainly one thing makes the place bearable." 

"What is that?" I asked. 

" The very large number of pretty girls," 
he answered, " almost every face you see is a 
fresh, handsome, happy one." 

"Ah! you rogue! you rogue!" said the 
easy guardian. 

"John has lost his heart at Ramsgate," 
said his sister to me. 

" That accounts for my depreciation of the 
place, Rhoda. I hate to lose anything." 

" But your heart is worth so little, John, 
dear," remarked Miss Tregancy; "what is the 
use of complaining about trifles ? " 

John Tregancy looked at his sister, but 
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said nothing. Miss Tregancy turned to me 
and devoted the next ten minutes to a light 
chat, concerning Ramsgate and its visitors. 
I thought it strange at the time that I was 
more at home with the Tregancy's and Mr. 
Creeney than I had been a little while before 
with their next-door neighbors, that I talked 
in quite a rational manner to John Tregancy's 
sister, and did not blush more than half-a-dozen 
times during the whole course of the evening. 
Miss Tregancy knew more of the incidents 
that had occurred at CliflF House school than 
I should have given her brother credit for 
communicating — slight and trivial incidents, 
with which I have not troubled the reader, 
but which appeared to have prepossessed the 
lady in my favor. She knew the fiill parti- 
culars of my struggle with Tregancy for the 
first-class prize, and John had not been back- 
ward in informing her how he had won it, and 
appreciated it. " John is eager to gain any- 
thing which appears beyond his reach, valuing 
it only for the difficulties in the way." 

"The charm is in the pursuit, fairest of 
sisters,'' said her brother. 
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" Rhoda," hinted Mr. Creeney, " you have 
not finished my favorite symphony." ' 

" We are not going to quarrel, Mr. Cree- 
ney," said Tregancy, coolly, "why persuade 
my sister to take refuge in Erard ? " 

" You would lead Mr. Farley to think that 
we spend a very miserable life together, John." 

"Instead of being a model brother and 
sister as we are," added Tregancy, "well, 
resume your interminable jingle, Rhoda, and 
leave me to talk with my friend here. Come 
on the balcony and get a little firesh air, 
Farley." 

Tregancy stepped on to the balcony and I 
followed him after his sister had taken her 
place at the piano. 

"Are you fond of the sea-side?" asked 
Tregancy. 

" Very." 

" I hate it and all the fashions that belong 
to it. Crawling about hot sands, listening to 
wretched bands of music, staring at an inter- 
minable waste of waters, and admiring bathing 
machines and dirty fishing smacks. Give me 
jolly old London ! " 

VOL. T. T 
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" Are you residing in London— I thought 
you lived near Eeigate?" 

" Oh ! I soon turned the current of events 
when I went home for good," replied Tregancy, 
" I bothered old Creeney, and sulked, and flew 
into fits of passion, and teased Ehoda — I am 
rather fond of teasing Rhoda — ^until I found 
myself at a house in Eaton Square. — ^Miss 
Barchard your cousin ? " 

The precipitancy with which he changed the 
subject startled me, but I replied in the aflSr- 
mative. 

"Miss Barchard has a fiiend next door, 
what is the lady's name, Farley ? " 

" Tackeridge." 

"Daughter of that Jack-in-the-box-fellow 
in the light suit and straw hat ? " 

" Yes.'' 

"And now, who is your fiiend? Not a 
tradesman for a sovereign." 

"No." 

" In your office ? " 

"You make shrewd guesses, Tregancy. 
How well your sister plays ! " 

" My sister is half a genius, people say — 
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but never mind her. Is your friend after the 
dark or the fair one ? " 

" I have hardly a right to answer that de- 
licate question." 

Tregancy laughed. 

" I will find an answer for it myself. Ton 
have introduced me to one of the family, you 
know." 

'' Ah ! true." 

John Tregancy was very curious concerning 
that family next door, and had I known a 
great deal concerning the Tackeridges instead 
of a very little, the result would have been 
about the same — he would have elicited every 
scrap of information on the subject. 

When the symphony was over, Ehoda Tre- 
gancy joined us on the balcony. 

" Now, Ehoda, you want to catch another 
cold, of course," said her brother, " take my 
advice and go in." 

" No, thank you, John." 

" Do you find the ladies of your acquain- 
tance, Farley, fond of their own way?" asked 
Tregancy. 

I thought of Ellen and answered — 

T 2 
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" Not aU of them." 

" Cherish the paragons who are the excep- 
tions to the rule then — ^they are very scarce." 
" Do you find the gentlemen of your ac- 

« 

quaintance, Mr. Farley, like my brother John? '' 
said Miss Tregancy. 

I laughed. 

" No. My friend Tregancy stands alone," 
I answered. " In a school of a hundred boys 
there was not, one to match him." 

"How many were there to match Philip 
Farley?" asked Tregancy. 

" Plenty." 

" You are wrong there. But no matter,'' 
said he. "Let everyone speak for himself 
/ would rather stand alone than be one in a 
crowd." 

" It depends on what the crowd consists of, 
John," said his sister. 

"No." 

" A crowd of, honest persevering men, now?" 

" I would keep out of the way." 

" Ah ! you are jesting," said Miss Tregancy, 
with a sigh. 

" Think so if it please you." 
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Tregancy, as if tired of his sister's company, 
stepped into the room again, saying — 

" Come, Farley.'' 

My natural politeness hindering me from 
taking so abrupt a leave of Miss Tregancy, I 
lingered on the balcony and looked at the 
still, dark sea beyond. 

" Was my brother John so rude, un- 
feeling, cruel, I may say," asked she, in 
a low tone of voice, "when he was at Cliff 
House?" 

" Your brother has been a riddle to me all 
my life. Miss Tregancy," I answered, " some- 
times I have fancied he sought to mask a really 
good nature by an affectation of much that 
was bad, at other times — " 

" I can guess the rest," said she ; " how old 
are you ? " 

This was an extraordinary question, but I 
replied to it. 

" You are very young — you speak like an 
older man. I wish you knew more of brother 
John. You must come and see him at our 
house in Eaton Square." 

" Thank you." 
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" I have great confidence in you, and very- 
little in my brother." 

The subject was becoming painful to Miss 
Tregancy and embarrassing to me. Still she 
continued — 

" Of all the boys my brother left behind at 
school he has only mentioned you — ^he must 
have been attached to you." 

He had at least taken a strange way to 
demonstrate that attachment, but I did not 
tell her so. 

" He has informed me that you were the 
coolest, as well as the most determined boy in 
his class — -that only once in the whole year he 
put you out of temper, though he tried to do 
so half a dozen times a day at least." 

^' Ah ! that was his attachment." 

Miss Tregancy could not refirain fi:om a low 
musical laugh at my rejoinder — a laugh that 
was ringing in my ears days afterwards. 

" Any one who could reason with my brother 
and retain his temper might work some good 
in him," said she, " but I have failed and my 
temper has failed too. I am a true Tregancy." 

" My ears are tingling," cried Tregancy from 
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the inside of the room, " that t^ h tite con- 
cerns me deeply, I know." 

" Don't listen, John," said his sister, " you 
will hear no good, depend upon it." 

" Now Farley,'' called Tregancy, " come in 
to supper, do. If you were only a year or 
two older, I should have my suspicions of a 
flirtation outside there." 

We re-entered the room. Supper had been 
laid in my absence, and servants were prepared 
to attend. This was placing me in an unen- 
viable position. Lackeys to wait on me, a 
baker's son ! My thoughts flew back to Harp 
Street. Singularly enough, whenever I have 
been placed in a position above me — ^whenever 
I have mixed, by accident or design, with the 
wealthy and the well-bom, the past life and 
the past misfortunes of my father have risen 
vividly before me. 

*^ I, — I really, my friend will wonder where 
I am." 

"Not he," said Tregancy, "he's making 
love to Miss Barchard in the next house. I 
can see his shadow on the blind." 

" But I—" 
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'^ But sit down," persisted Tregancy. 
"Ehoda, persuade this lukewarm fiiend of 
mine to stay an hour longer/' 

" I fear I have no influence, John." 

"No influence! How about the balcony 
scene, five minutes since," asked her brother. 

" Balcony scene. Have you read ' Eomeo 
and Juliet,' then?" enquired Ehoda. 

"Oh yes, why?" 

" I did not know you were fond of Shaks- 
pere." 

"Shakspere? oh, yes! Ha! ha! I dote 
on Shakspere, don't I, Farley." 

Miss Tregancy used her best efforts to in- 
duce me to stay, and I remained. Mr. 
Creeney, the amiable guardian, added his 
persuasions five minutes after I had already 
consented. 

" Don't go, Mr. Farley, I beg. My young 
fiiend John does not meet a schoolfellow every 
day." 

Supper commenced and proceeded. I got 
through my part in it pretty well, despite a 
couple of footmen flitting, spectral-fasMon, at 
the back, who startled me occasionally by ap- 
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pearing at my elbow, with a bread tray, a 
change of plates, and so forth. I was out of 
my element, and everything was new to me. 
My uncle Barchard, though a rich man, hated 
ceremony ; he was never happier than when 
he dined at a cook-shop in the city, along with 
the British public, and paid so much a plate 
for his dinner. As for a footman at his own 
table, he would have gone out of his mind. 
The Esden family had degenerated, and their 
ceremonies were of the past; therefore, this 
supper at the Tregancys was quite a rise in 
life for me. I soon got accustomed to it. 
Miss Tregancy's manners would have set the 
most bashfiil youth at his ease ; and it was Miss 
Tregancy of whom I had been especially 
nervous. John Tregancy took wine with me. 
Mr. Creeney, whose face was a stereotyped 
smiling one that began to aggravate me, took 
wine with me also, and I, with a dashing 
courage that was remarkable, challenged Miss 
Tregancy. Time passed away pleasantly 
enough, and the distant bells of the harbor 
struck their warning notes in vain. After 
supper Miss Tregancy resumed her place 
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at the piano-forte. Mr. Creeney, in a kind 
of simpering ecstacy, sat and watched the 
rapid flitting of her fingers over the keys. 
John Tregancy and I talked a little of past 
times and a great deal of the future. 

Miss Tregancy sang an English ballad, and 
I sat enchanted. John Tregancy sang and 
played too, in his turn, and in a style that 
certainly surprised me. 

" See what a clever family we are, Farley," 
said Tregancy, whirling round on the music- 
stool, to the imminent danger of the screw 
— "wonderful people, the Tregancys — ^what 
remains of them." 

" I was not aware you played." 

" Oh, you are not aware of half my accom- 
plishments. I shall go through a course of 
surprising performances when I get you at 
Eaton Square. And Mr. Creeney will be 
charmed to add to the general entertainment." 

" Certainly, my boy, certainly." 

" Mr. Creeney has a bass voice that would 
make his fortune if he had not made it 
already, Philip," said Tregancy. 

" Indeed." 
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I looked at Mr. Creeney, who sat nodding 
his head to Tregancy's flattery, and smiling at 
me in a most affable manner. 

" And really, bass voices — good hass voices 
I mean " — continued Tregancy, " are scarce 
articles in the musical market." 

"Are they?" 

"Come, Mr. Creeney, just oblige us with 
the 'Wanderer.'" 

" Why reaUy I— I—" 

" Oh ! no excuses. Rhoda, you will accom- 
pany my dear guardian, I am sure." 

"If Mr. Creeney really intends singing," 
said Rhoda, with two small white teeth im- 
pressed in her nether lip. 

"Of course he intends. What are you 
looking at me for ? " asked her brother ; 
" speak out, Rhoda, I hate dumb motions." 

" Do you wish to hear Mr. Creeney, John ?" 

"I do." 

"Shall I accompany you, sir?" asked 
Rhoda, of Mr. Creeney. 

"By Jove! it appears so great a trouble 
that I will accompany him myself. Learn 
everything, Mr. Farley, and then you will 
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never stand indebted to your clever friends. 
Now, guardian, ^ Alone I track — '" 

Mr. Creeney, who was anxious to distinguisli 
himself, struck up the " Wanderer *' in one of 
the huskiest and most execrable voices with 
which a human being was ever afflicted. 
With not one note in tune, and without one effort 
to keep in time, Mr, Creeney went through the 
song with a degree of self complacence that 
might have been amusing, had not a sense of 
the pain his effort was giving Miss Tregancy, 
checked me. John played on, introducing 
several extempore variations for the sole pur- 
pose of putting Mr. Creeney out, in which he 
succeeded to his own satisfaction, if not to his 
sister's or mine. Perhaps that was sufficient 
for John Tregancy. 

After thanks had been tendered Mr. 
Creeney, Tregancy was anxious to persuade 
me Ho sing something,' and persisted in main- 
taining that I had a first-rate voice at school, 
although I did not remember trying its 
power once, during my whole stay at the 
highly respectable academy of Dr. Groves. I 
declined to entertain the company, of course, 
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and shortly after rose to take my leave. 

" Tour fiiend has not gone home, I assure 
you," said Tregancy, drawmg aside the blind 
and looking at the next house, the appearance 
of which negatived his assertion, for the lights 
were gone in the drawing-room, and all was 
dark at No. 640. 

" I am afraid it is very late," I said. 

" Have you far to go ? " asked Ehoda Tre- 
gancy. 

" The distance is not great, but I fear the 
locality will puzzle me." 

" I'll give you my valuable assistance," said 
Tregancy. 

Tregancy would not listen to any denial, 
and marched out of the room to get his hat. 

" You will come to see my brother again, I 
hope, Mr. Farley ? " said Miss Tregancy, plac- 
ing her hand m mine. 

" I shall have great pleasure in calling at 
Eaton Square, Miss Tregancy." 

" Always glad to see a fiiend of John's," cried 
Mr. Creeney. " Good night, my dear sir, 
good night." 

A hearty shake of the hands fi'om Mr. 
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Creeney, and then ^ Black Jack' and I were 
outside on the West Cliff. 

A figure that had been leaning against the 
railings of the next house advanced towards us. 

" What Frank ! I hope I have not kept you 
waiting — I did not expect to find you here." 

" It does not matter," replied he, in a deep 
voice. 

"Mr. Esden — Mr. Tregancy." 

Both young gentlemen raised their hats and 
regarded each other attentively — something 
after the manner of prize-fighters, who politely 
shake hands with each other before they begin 
their exhibition of fancy-work. 

"Mr. Tregancy was kind enough to offer 
me his assistance in finding our lodgings." 

"You are obliged to Mr. Tregancy," said 
Frank, coolly, " but it is late." 

" Oh, I am a late bird," replied Tregancy. 

" But — ^" began Frank again. 

" My dear sir, I hope you will allow me to 
stretch my legs in the direction of your apart- 
ments. Do I intrude ?" 

" Oh no," said Frank, in a tone that implied 
the very reverse. Tregancy, however, would 
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not take the hint, but linked his arm through 
mine, and proceeded to accompany us. 

I could see at a glance that Frank Esden 
was not m the best of tempers, and as he did 
not speak another word until we stood before 
the door of our own humble lodgings, John 
Tregancy must have seen it also. 

^^Do you lodge here?'' asked Tregancy, 
with affected surprise. 

" Not a palatial residence," broke in Frank 
— " not a Marchmont House." 

"I see it is not." 

" No bow-window for a convenient observa- 
tory" added Frank. 

"No." 

I saw Tregancy's eyes flash in our little 
dark square, and was surprised that he, so 
ready at retort, had no answer save a mono- 
syllable for Mr. Frank Esden, One more 
glance up at the house, after which he said 
in a fiiendly tone, " Good night, Farley." 

" Good night, sir," he said to Frank, in colder 
tones, with a second elevation of the hat — 
considerably higher this time — which was re- 
turned with great formality. 
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When we were in our double-bedded room, 
Frank Esden dropped on a chair with a crash, 
put his hands m his pockets, and stared at me. 

" You're a nice chap, you are." 

"What is the matter?" 

" This is our first evening in the country, and 
we have spent it beneath two different roofs." 

"I could not refiise an old schoolfellow's 
invitation." 

"The blackamoor!" 

" He may be an old friend, as well as a 
schoolfellow, Frank." 

"I don't think that, but" — -jumping up 
and suddenly shaking hands with me — " I beg 
your pardon, Phil. — ^I'm out of sorts. I could 
quarrel with a saint ! " 

"Anything gone wrong?" 

"Has anything gone right?" he cried, 
— " think of that confounded Mr. Tackeridge 
taking me a walk of six miles, and bringing 
me back scarce in time to say good night to 
Annie ; and Annie, too, out of spirits, and so 
dull." 

" We can't always be in one humor." 

" There's something in the wind. I wonder," 
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he said, "if Mr. Tackeridge took that long 
walk to get me purposely out of the way. By 
George, it's the last walk he will ever take 
with me. I say, Philip ? " 

"What is it?" 

" I have made up my mind." 

"To do what?" 

" To have it out to-morrow — * to be or not 
to be!'" 

" One-and-twenty is not to be trifled with." 

" Don't laugh — I'm in no laughing humor, 
Phil." 

" I've done." 

"Have you spent a pleasant evening, my best 
of comrades ?" 

" Very." 

"He don't seem a very pleasant young 
man to me." 

"Does he not? But then there was his 
sister — such a nice girl, Frank." 

"Hollo! is it there?" 

"No no," said I, laughing and blushing, 
" Miss Tregancy is old." 

"How old?" 

" I should say, five or six-and-twenty." 

VOL. I. u 
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^'Ah!" said Frank, yawning, "is she like 
her brother ? " 

" There's a strong resembUnce." 

" Then she must be a beauty !" 

" Everybody is not an Annie Tackeridge." 

"Right, my boy," said Frank, "and now, 
as Lady Macbeth says, ^ To bed, to bed.' I 
wonder what put me in mind of Lady Mac- 
beth? Mrs. Tackeridge, perhaps. I say, 
Phil., do you like Mrs. Tackeridge ? " 

" Not much." 

"Fancy facing her to-morrow with serious 
proposals for my Annie ; isn't it awful ? " 

" It is, indeed." 

"I think the old lady has a good heart, 
mind you ; it only requires an effort to sound 
it." 

"I hope you'll sound it to the right tune 
to-morrow, Frank." 

" I think I shall." 

"Don't be too certain, Frank — ^the disap- 
pointment falls heavier when one is imprepared 
for it." 

" But she cannot object. I only wish 
to be engaged to Annie — I don't want 
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to marry her before I can keep her. God 
forbid !'' 

" But—" 

"Besides, I have known Annie so long, 
Phil. And she loves me, or she would never 
have sent me this breast-pin." 

He pressed it to his lips, forgetting I 
could see him in the dressing-glass. 

Oh Love, Love, what moon-calves thou 
makest of the best of us ! 
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CHAPTER V. 

A LITTLE TALK WITH MRS. TACKERIDGE. 

It was nearly twelve o'clock in the forenoon 
of the following day, when Frank Esden and 
I made our appearance on Ramsgate Sands. 
Frank had his reasons for delay — ^he wished 
to find the Tackeridge family settled on thek 
seats at that end of the sands which would 
be fashionable, if there were ever fashionable 
people in Ramsgate to make it so. I fancied 
I could recognize on the sands, many faces 
that I had noticed behind counters, and at 
shop doors during my walk to business — ^faces 
that looked none the worse for fresh scenes 
and sea-breezes. I must confess to a partiality 
for Ramsgate, for the reason perhaps, that 
Court Circular names are scarce on the 
"Visitor's List," and those of my own 
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class come to the deep sands year after year 
to enjoy themselves, to set aside the cares of 
the counter and ledger, and take some little 
pleasure in this world as well as their betters. 

There is something exhilarating in the sight 
of one or two thousand people taking their 
ease at this Kentish watering-place, giving 
loose to enjoyment, which is all the wilder 
and merrier because eleven months of the 
year are spent in close lanes and crowded 
streets — spent in the ' stitch, stitch, stitch/ 
with the ^ double thread,' perhaps, spent over 
the chest-aching desk, in hot shops and noisy 
factories, in counting-houses and public offices. 

Frank's quick eye soon rested on the group 
he was in search of, which was larger than 
he had anticipated, for John Tregancy, his 
sister Rhoda, and Mr. Creeney were of the 
number. Tregancy had made the best of his 
time and introduction, for there he was chat- 
ting in the most friendly manner with Miss 
Tackeridge and my cousin. Miss Tregancy 
and Annie's mother were deep in conversation 
also, and even Mr. Tackeridge and the smiling 
Mr. Creeney had fraternized and were sitting 
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side by side, taking it by turns to look through 
the large telescope. 

" An extensive family circle," said Frank ; 
" the Tackeridges did not know Mr. Tregancy 
last night. This is sharp work." 

" I had to introduce Mr. Tregancy to my 
cousin yesterday." 

" Lucky you came to Ramsgate, Phil.," 
said he ; " well, I must keep your tawny ac- 
quaintance from having the game to himself, 
at all events." 

We advanced towards our friends and were 
soon in the midst of them. The compliments 
of the morning having been exchanged, and 
Tregancy having shaken hands violently with 
me and Frank, and introduced the latter to 
his sister and Mr. Creeney, we settled into 
two crazy chairs, which an old woman, with 
an eye to pennies rushed at us with, in a 
frantic manner. 

Frank, not to be misled again, had placed 
himself close to Annie's side — ^how pretty she 
looked in her morning dress and hat! — and 
entered forthwith into the general con- 
versation. I took a vacant place near Miss 
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Tregancy and Mrs. Tackeridge, favoring them 
at the same time with the novel and original 
remark of " a fine morning," to which Miss 
Tregancy and Mrs. Tackeridge assented, the 
latter kindly informing me it was " heavenly," 
without the " h." 

What we talked of for the next half hour I 
have not a distinct recollection. I know Mrs. 
Tackeridge was extra lady-like that morning, 
with the intention of impressing her new 
acquaintance, that Miss Tregancy looked 
darker and stranger in the sunlight, and that 
her brother only required a woolly wig and a 
banjo to have made a fii'st-rate Ethiopian 
minstrel. I was pleased to see, too, that 
though Annie Tackeridge colored and bent 
her head over her library volume, and drew 
her chair slightly away from Frank's when he 
first took his place at her side, the smiles 
gradually brightened on her pretty face, 
and she was soon listening to all he said, and 
paying no heed to the remarks of any one else, 
greatly to the dissatisfaction of her worthy 
mother. Ellen Barchard was left to John 
Tregancy, and he did his best to make himself 
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agreeable to her. At school, Tregancy had 
been singularly fortunate in winning uni- 
versal attention ; and his efforts that morn- 
ing were not without their effect on Ellen 
Barchard. I observed Mrs. Tackeridge 
with a greater degree of attention than the 
rest of the party, for her manner struck me as 
more peculiar. She had to sustain the part of a 
fine lady — always a difficult task with the 
good woman — ^to keep an eye on her daughter 
and my friend Frank, and to endeavor quietly 
to attract the notice of her lord and husband 
in the back ground. 

Mr. Tackeridge's attention was drawn at 
last to a rapid motion of his better half s 
parasol. 

" My dear Maria," remonstrated Mr. Tack- 
eridge, with the telescope to his eye, *^ I have 
had a great deal of difficulty in getting this 
telescope to act, and now you are interposing 
your parasol between the glass and the object 
of view, and I can see nothing but fringe." 

" I wonder you are not tired of that ridicu- 
lous glass," said Mrs. Tackeridge, turning 
round for an instant, and winking both eyes 
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at him ia* a very expressive manner. Five 
minutes afterwards^ Mr. Tackeridge sprang 
from his chair. 

" Frank, come for a walk ? " 

Frank looked up. 

" No, thank you, sir." 

** Splendid breeze on the cliffs." 

"I'm always nervous walking on those 
cliffs," said Frank. 

" Inclined for a bath?" 

" Mr. Farley and I bathed before breakfast, 
thank you." 

Frank stuck to his seat, as close as the 
sea-weed to the rocks in the distance. 

" Mr. Tackeridge is so fond of a com- 
panion," remarked Annie's mother ; " and so 
fond of a nice long walk, and if Master — -" 

" Perhaps, Mr. Tackeridge will not object 
to my company," said I, suddenly vacating 
my chair ; "I have not seen anything of the 
country at present. I hear it is a pretty walk 
across the cliffs to Broadstairs." 

"So it is," replied Mr. Tackeridge, with 
some little confusion, — " great pleasure, — 
highly flattered." 
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Off went Mr. Tackeridge and I in search 
of the breeze on the cliflfe. I believe I had 
Frank Esden's blessing for the act, and that 
was my only consolation — my esteem for the 
rich baker being very small indeed. 

We had a long walk, and did not arrive 
at Ramsgate again till two o'clock in the after- 
noon. I went straight to my lodgings, and 
found Frank awaiting my return. 

" I thought Mrs. Tackeridge would have asked 
me to dinner to-day," said Frank, rueftilly, , 
" but the idea did not appear to enter her head. 
Never mind.'' 

" How long have you been home ?" 

"Only a quarter of an hour. Tregancy 
kept me in talk after the ladies had left the 
sands." 

"Does that gentleman improve upon ac- 
quaintance ? " 

" A little. He's a queer fellow," answered 
Frank. " I say, Phil., he seems very anxious 
to ingratiate himself with the Tackeridge 
family. Do you think I shall have a rival in 
that quarter ? " 

" You ought to know best." 
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" I shan't fear him. Yet—" 

"Yet what?" 

"Yet a rich man is always a formidable 
adversary." 

" Do you think Annie Tackeridge a worldly 
girl, then?" 

" No, no, but the mother." 

"Ah! the mother. I fear she's the rock 
ahead, Frank." 

" The rock on which I may be shipwrecked 
this afternoon. Farley, I want your assist- 
ance." 
• " It is yours in any shape, old fellow." 

"Listen. Mr. Tackeridge and Annie are 
going to Walmer this afternoon to see some 
distant relatives." 

"ShaU you follow them?" 

" No— but I shall call on Mrs. Tackeridge 
and have a little talk with her. Now, I want 
you, Phil., to come with me this afternoon, to 
take your cousin Ellen for a walk, a drive, — out 
on the l)alcony will do if Mrs. T. object to 
part with her. And then, then — ^heigho ! — I'll 
chance it ! " 

" Remember what I said last night, Frank, 
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' don't be too certain or build too much on 
hope!'" 

" Oh ! I see nothing to be afraid of — Nil 
Desperandum t " 

We had a hurried dinner, or rather I had, 
for Frank quickly withdrew from the table and 
with an * Excuse me ' began promenading the 
room. 

" I really believe Ramsgate is twenty degrees 
warmer than London." 

" Or you are twenty degrees warmer, Frank." 

'* Perhaps that's it/' said he, with a faint 
smile. 

Frank's agitation increased as the time grew 
late, and when we were en route to No. 640, 
he walked silently by my side with every 
thought concentrated on his coming interview 
with Mrs. Tackeridge. 

At the door of the Tackeridge apartments 
he said — 

" I have been trying, Philip, to get up a 
speech for the occasion, and now I have 
forgotten every word of it ! " 

"The right words will come in the right 
place. Courage." 
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"Is it you who are one-and-twenty, or 
Frank Esden?" 

" Frank Esden — ^but then Frank Esden is 
in love." 

When we were ushered into the room on 
the first floor, we found Annie and her father 
had already departed on their journey, Mrs. 
Tackeridge in the act of composing herself in 
her large arm-chair, and Ellen preparing to 
read her comfortably to sleep with the last new 
novel. 

" Good afternoon, ladies," said Frank, " we 
have called to tempt you to a stroll this beau- 
tiful day." 

" Thank you, Master Esden, it's very kind 
of you, but I should die with the heat," re- 
marked Mrs. Tackeridge ; " my poor head is 
very weak to-day, and besides, no one 
goes out in the afternoon; it is so very 
plebeian." 

I looked significantly at Ellen. 

" Thank you, Philip, but I have promised 
to give an afternoon's reading to Mrs. Tack- 
eridge." 

Frank stood, hat in hand, regarding the 
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stout lady. I could see the color changbg 
on his handsome face. He glanced at me and 
I touched my cousin on the arm. 

" I have a message from your father. Will 
you step on the balcony a moment, Ellen ? " 

Ellen looked surprised but followed me. 

"My uncle will be down on Saturday, Ellen," 
said I, when we were beneath the verandah. 

"You told me so yesterday, cousin — ^how 
strange and forgetful you are ! '' 

"What do you think of my friends the 
Tregancys ? " 

" Miss Tregancy is very fascinating." 

"And her brother?" 

" Oh ! how plain he is," she said, with a 
slight laugh. 

" And — and Mr. Creeney ?" 

"I only exchanged a good morning with 
Mr. Creeney, but he seems a nice old gen- 
tleman. It is very hot here." 

"ShaU I lower this blmd?" 

" No, thank you, I am going in." 
I Ellen made a movement to return to lihe 
drawing-room — I caught her by the sleeve of 
her dress. 
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" Stay a moment, Ellen. Frank Esden 
wishes to say a word or two to Mrs. Tack- 
eridge.'' 

"Oh!" 

Ellen stepped back and I drew down the 
outer blind and excluded the sunlight from 
the balcony. 

" How close it is," said Ellen, " I think we 
shall have a storm to-night." 

" Perhaps before," said I, with a motion of 
my hand in the du-ection of the room. 

" How foolish of him to choose this after- 
noon." 

" What day would have suited his purpose 
better, EUen?" 

"I do not know. Mr. Tackeridge has 
ambitious notions concerning Annie." 

When we were silent we could hear the deep 
agitated voice of Frank Esden in the adjoining 
room. I felt my heart beating quicker for 
my friend. 

"Say something, cousin. This is eaves- 
dropping," said Ellen, blushing, and retreat- 
ing to the uttermost extremity of the balcony. 

" Frank knows we are here, Ellen ; he does 
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not lower his voice ; he is not ashamed of his 
passion ! " 

"But cannot you talk of something, — of my 
father, of the mills, of your friends next 
door!'' 

Thus adjured I spoke of the mills, the 
Tregancys, and other topics, which slowly 
suggested themselves to me, spoke in a wan- 
dering, absent manner, that was disturbed 
every instant by a loud appeal of Frank's, or 
a sharp reply of Mrs. Tackeridge's. When I was 
silent Ellen began in a rapid, almost incoherent 
manner, the relation of some trifling incident 
that had occurred during her stay at Rams- 
gate, and I stared at her, and put on an affec- 
tation of interest which deceived neither her 
nor me. 

But every word from within that room, 
where the bright hopes of the young lover 
were being extinguished one by one, came 
clearly to my ears, and touched my heart. 

We tried not to listen, but we were both 
standing there with an interest in the question 
which was being discussed within ; were both 
agitated in no small degree. We did our best to 
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speak of things foreign to our minds; but it 
was a vain eflFort, and we gave it up at last, 
and stood silently waiting for the interview to 
close. 

"No! Master Esden — or Mr. Esden, as you 
are one-and-twenty, — I cannot consent to any 
thing of the kind. Annie is so young, so 
ignorant of the state of her own feelings — not 
quite seventeen years of age yet — ^pray con- 
sider." 

"I own she is very young, Mrs. Tack- 
eridge,'' we heard Frank say, " but I do not 
ask to marry her just now. Let her be pro- 
mised to me for five years — ^ten years hence, 
with full liberty to cast me off at any moment 
when she feels she loves me less.'' 

Mrs. Tackeridge, determined to have nothing 
to do with Frank Esden, changed her tactics 
as often as he appeared to fix her with his 
argument. 

" My dear Frank, you know I have every 
esteem for your parents — ^your family alto- 
gether — ^but times have changed, and brought 
misfortunes — ah, me, ah, me ! And I really 
think Annie ought not be tied to you, 
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engaged^ as you call it, — ^when it is extremely 
doubtful if you will ever be enabled to main- 
tain my child, as Mr. Tackeridge and I es^pect 
her to be maintained." 

" I will not marry her until I can show her 
a home as good as — " 

"My dear sir, you must consider every- 
thing a lottery in this world; to be too 
confident is to dispute the power of One who 
has the ruling of us all." I believe Mrs. Tack- 
eridge cast up her eyes at the old-feshioned 
gas-chandelier during the delivery of that 
sentence. " No, Master — ^Mr. Esden — I can- 
not be wicked enough to allow Annie and 
you to consider yourselves engaged ; you may 
never obtain the position of which your are 
so sanguine, and Annie must not lose the 
best years of her existence ; lose, in fact, the 
grandest opportunities of settling in life for 
the sake of a delusion." 

"Well!" said Frank, with a sigh that 
might have been heard at Marchmont House, 
" I hope I may come and see her as often as 
ever, Mrs. Tackeridge. I will not abuse your 
confidence." 
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"After what I have hejird, Mr. Esden," 
replied she loftily, "I must desire you to 
think no more of my child ; we shall be glad 
to see sometimes so old a friend of the family ; 
but my daughter and you must be perfect 
strangers to each other." 

" She don't wish that/' burst forth Frank, 
with a vehemence that made the three listeners' 
hearts leap, "you can't sit there and tell me 
Annie wishes to be a perfect stranger to 
me, wishes to be free, and wait for a better 
chance of marriage than it wiU ever be my 
lot to offer her. I would have given her a 
home and a true heart, and without the last 
what does it matter if the home be made of 
gold? Mrs. Tackeridge, when Annie was a 
little girl I loved her, and now that love has 
grown with me, until every hope is centred in 
it, you seek to drag her from my sight ! " 

" Don't be violent, my poor head is dis- 
tracted," said Mrs. Tackeridge ; " I could not 
help you falling in love with my child, it was 
not my fault, it was not hers. I asked her 
only yesterday if — " 

" What ?" shouted Frank, as she paused. 

x2 
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*^ If she could leave her poor mamma alone 
to marry you, and indigence ; and she said 
^No?'" 

" I have not oflFered her indigence ?" 

"Keep cool, keep cool!'' entreated Mrs. 
Tackeridge ; " she said she loved me too well to 
ever marry without her dear mamma's consent, 
and considering that your salary is not large — 
may never be much larger — ^that your poor 
father, through the loss of his right arm, is 
totally incapacitated from getting his own 
living, considering—" 

"My father has nothing to do with the 
subject, madam," said Frank, firing up, " my 
father — rGod bless him — feels his affiction 
more than anybody breathing; but I understand 
you — ^youi' consent will ever be denied me?" 

" I think so." 

" And your husband's ? " 

" Mr. Tackeridge is ruled by me in every- 
thing." 

A bright thought flashed to Frank's mind. 
His last chance — ^his last appeal ! 

" If you would think, for a moment, madam, 
of your early days — ^the days when you 
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married Mr. Tackeridge and made your 
fortune afterwards^ encouraged by each other's 
love, you would not be so hard on me/' 

An unlucky mistake for Frank Esden. Mrs. 
Tackeridge considered herself insulted. 

"Well, I'm sure!" said she, choking with 
suppressed indignation, "to taunt me for 
being worse off than I am now. I — I — " 

" You misunderstand me." 

" You cannot gloss it over, Mr. Esden," 
said the lady, " the wound is much too deep. 
You real gendemeriy^ with satirical emphasis, 
" can never forget the base blood which springs 
from trade. Mr. Esden I shall never like you 
again — never." 

"Mrs. Tackeridge, I have one thing more 
to say." 

" WeU, sir." 

Frank had risen, and was standing by the 
door." 

" I shall start this minute for Walmer." 

"Good gracious!" 

"Annie has won my heart, and she must 
give me my dismissal. I will not have it 
from her mother's lips. Say what you will, 
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be cruel and unyielding as you will, I do not 
think you have a right to crush the first and 
best affection of my heart. I will not own it 
if you have." 

Forgetting me — ^forgetting his adieux to 
Mrs. Tackeridge and Ellen, Frank plunged 
out of the room, and a moment afterwards the 
street-door slammed behind him. 

Mrs. Tackeridge began to kick arid plunge 
in her chair. 

"Ellen, Ellen, oh, my poor head, my poor 
head ! — stop him, stop him, he'll ruin all — ^hie 
will see Annie and half kill her, — ^he will per- 
suade her to — he's mad, I'm sure he iis, oh! 
how faint I am, — ^where's the smelling-salts, — 
Where's my bonnet ! " 

Mrs. Tackeridge, forgetting her poor head 
and her faintness, struggled from her chair and 
rushed into an adjoming room. 

" I'll telegraph to Annie, — I'll tell my dear 
child how the young villiari has behaved to 
her poor mother. I will as I'm alive ! " 

Mrs. Tackeridge bounced out of the bed- 
room again, draggmg her bonnet on her head 
and fastening the strings beneath her chin. 
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"Ellen — ^where did I put my shawl? Oh ! 
dear, I had two pins in my mouth a moment 
since and I have swallowed them both ! — Ellen 
do find my shawl, or the telegraph will go off 

without me ! " 

" Run after him Philip, — persuade him not 
to go to Walmer, — tell him I will speak to 
Annie," cried Ellen. 

Mrs. Tackeridge's excitement was too great 
to reply to my polite good afternoon, and I left 
her standing before the drawing-room glass, 
calling for her shawl and still dragging at the 
bonnet with her trembling hands. 

Seeing nothmg of Frank on the West Cliff, I 
hurried through the town towards the railway- 
station, feeling certain that Frank's impetuosity 
would carry him in that direction. 

I found him, as I had anticipated, pacing up 
and down the platform of the Ramsgate station. 

" Frank," said I, touching him on the arm. 

He stopped and stared me in the face. 

" What do you want with me, Philip? " 

" Don't be foolish. Look before you leap, 
Frankk You* can see her to-morrow." 

" I will see her to-day. Is that vulgar 
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worldly woman to mar my whole life, and 
am I to stand by and patiently submit ! '' 

" Don't go to-day." 

" I am going directly. There's a train to 
Deal in ten minutes." 

" What is the use of being headstrong ? " 

He did not answer. 

" You may not find her at Walmer, Frank," 

" I wiU find her. Trust me." 

" My cousin Ellen begs you not to go- 
hopes you will leave it in her hands." 

"No, no," said he, firmly, "I will go — I 
must go!" 

" Then I go with you." 

" I will go alone. I cannot bear a soul 
with me." 

" I shall accompany you, Frank." 

" If you do, I will never speak a word to 
you in all my life again." 

I looked him steadily in the face, and the 
stern set expression softened for a moment as 
he laid his hand upon my shoulder — 

"Phil. Farley, you must put yourself in 
my place to understand or feel for me. I 
am on the verge of despair and only one dear 
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hand can pluck me back and bring me to 
my better self. I hope you will not come 
with me — ^I would hide my troubles — ^love- 
troubles that half the world would laugh 
at — ^from the eyes of every fiiend. Don't 
come." 

" WeU, I wiU not." 

" Thank you." 

He shook me by the hand and began walk- 
ing at a slower pace along the platform, I 
silently keeping step with him. He did not 
speak again till he was in the train and I was 
at the carriage-window. 

" Don't wait at home for me. This is your 
last night in Eamsgate, Philip. Look about 
you." 

"Where shall I meet you?" 

" At the pier-head at ten o'clock." 

" Very weU, Frank." 

The shrill whistle gave its one screaming 
note of warning, and the train moved on. 

"Good luck, old boy!" 

He gave a sickly smile as the train went 
clanking on its journey, leaving me to watch 
its departure along with a few stragglers, some 
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railway officials, and a boy with the morning 
papers. 

As I went out of the station methought I 
caught a glimpse of Mrs. Tackeridge going in 
at another door. I did not care to make sure 
of the identity but walked slowly along on the 
shady side of the way. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

AT THE PIER HEAD. 

"Ellen said there would be a storm to- 
night," I muttered, "it is likely." It T^as 
ten o'clock, and I had taken up my post at the 
pier head of Ramsgate Harbor. A stifling 
summer night, the clouds hanging in masses 
over the dark sea, — the sea dashing with a 
roaring noise against thestone-work beneathme. 

A quarter of an hour since I had had several 
of the Ramsgate visitors for my companions, 
but a few heavy drops of rain had sent them 
running to their homes^ 

The rain was coming down steadiet* and 
faster, and I was wondering if Frank Esdlen 
expected me to get soaked through for his 
sake, when the object of my meditations cstme 
striding towards me. 

" Have you been waiting long ? " asked he, 
in a husky voice. 
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" Twenty minutes or so. May I ask, 
Frank — what success ? " 

"PhQ., don't ask me!" 

He turned away, and stepped on a narrow 
ledge of stone-work at the extremity of the 
harbor. I shuddered ; his tall figure standing 
there, the wild look on his face, the position 
he had assumed, alarmed me. 

" Frank ! " 

He moved a step or two back and laughed. 

" Did you think I was going to make a leap 
of it ? Ha ! ha ! not quite such a fool — for 
a schoolgirl, too ! " 

" Are you ready for home? It is pouring 
with rain/' 

" Let it pour. I like rain." 

** I can't say I do," I replied ; ^* besides, it 
lightens. Look ! " 

"PhU. Farley, you don't ask me how I 
got on at Walmer ? " 

"You have just told me not to make inquiry." 

" Have I ? " said he, absently — " well, no 
matter. I saw her, Phil. ; she treated me 
worse than the mother. She would hardly 
speak a word to me until I was going away> 
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and then she said ^I never wish to see you 
more!'" 

"What message did the mother send by 
telegraph ? " 

" I do not know — I don't care. I don't care 
for anything now. Do you see over there ? '' 

He pointed straight before him. 

" Do you mean the Goodwin lights ? " 

" Beyond — ^beyond." 

" I see nothing beyond — all is black." 

"Ah, and so is Frank Esden's after life! 
Come, let us go home, Philip, if you are 
frightened of the lightning." 

" I am not frightened," said I, sturdily. 

" All is black ! " he repeated to himself. 

" I do not think Frank Esden is the man to 
mope to death for the love of a girl of sixteen 
— to give way to a maudlin sorrow which 
can afford him no reUef." 

" You will not see me crying my eyes out, 
I daresay," said he ; " come, let us get home. 
Did you see that flash ? " 

" To be sure I did." 

A rattling peal of thunder followed my last 
words. I set off scampering down the harbor. 
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but finding Frank keep at his old pace, I 
stopped and suited my rate of progression to 
his own. I need not say we were inclined to 
be damp, when we reached our house in 
the back square. 

" A pretty night for an appointment at the 
pier head, Frank ! '' 

" The best night in the world for me," he 
replied. " Phil., I start with you to-morrow 
by the early boat." 

"Keally?" 

" EeaUy." 

" Not one more trial for Annie's sake ? " 

" For whose ? " 

" For Annie's." 

" Curse Annie ! " he shouted — " may she 
— " he broke down at last, and like a boy at 
heart as he was, buried his head in his hands, 
and sobbed out, as he rocked himself to and 
fro in his chair — " I don't mean that — I don't 
mean that — ^whatever becomes of me, God 
bless A^r/" 

END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 



